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CRAWFOAD BICYCLES. 
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(That is, bicycle cranks) cannot find anything to com- 
plain of connected with the construction of the 
Crank Hanger of the Crawford Bicycle. 


IT WORKS RIGHT. 


Sold by Crawford Agents Everywhere. 
Take a Look at One. 


sre FARWELL, 
THIS OAMUN, 


‘at a KIRK & 60, $6) 


Sr. PAUL. 


“CRAWTORI BICYCLES. 


W.S. Fiynt, President. 
Wa. TRAUERNICHT, Vice-President. 
T. W. Brown, Secretary and Treasurer. 
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~ WHITE LEAD & OL U0, 


(Incorporated) 
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Manufacturers 


LION BRANDa+- __ GRAPHITE PAINTS, 


7 Stains, 
House Paint, 

eden 
Floor Paints, dl (ood a by Painter, 









Write for Catalogue, 


Barn Paints, ee RR EF Color Cards and Prices. 


Works of THE ST. PAUL WHITE LEAD & O/L CO., St. Paul, Minn. 























THE BUCKINGHAM APARTMENT HOUSE, CORNER NINTH STREET AND THE ALBION APARTMENT HOUSE, COKNER WESTERN AND SELBY 
SMITH AVENUE. AVENUES. 


ROBERT L. WARE & CO,, 
Mortgage Loans and Care of Estates. 


Rental Department: 
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Loan Dpartment: oso sesee Me 
GERMANIA LIFE BUILDING. . GLOBE BUILDING. 


We make a specialty of negotiating gilt-edged First Mortgages and of Managing the property of non-resident owners. We collect rents, pay 
taxes, insurance, etc., attend to necessary repairs, and give personal attention to all property in our care. 

We call attention to the fact that we are now Managing two of the largest Apartment Houses in the City, viz: The Buckingham and The 
Albion; and that we are also Managers of two of the finest business blocks, viz: The Globe Building and The Germania Life Insurance Com- 
pany’s Building. Cuts of these buildings appear on this page. We likewise have under our supervision about 300 dwelling-houses in all parts of 


the City. We invite correspondence from all interested persons. 











GLOBE BUILDING, CORNER CEDAR AND FOURTH . noe , = 
GERMANIA LIFE INSURANCE BUILDING, CORNER MINNESOTA AND FOURTH 
STREETS. 
STREETS. 
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F you wish the best service between 
MINNEAPOLIS, 
ST. PAUL and CHICAGO 


Twin City Church Organ Factory. 


JOHN ROHN, 


Proprietor, 
BUILDERS OF... 
Church, 
Chapel and 
Concert 


PIPE ORGANS 


of the 
Improved and 
Modern System. 
Repairing and Tuning 
Five Years’ Guarantee 
onevery Instrument. 
Ofiee and Factory: 
1173-1183 University Av., 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


TRAVEL BY 


The North-Western Line. 








MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINN. 


THE NORTHWESTERN 


CONSERVATORY piano. 


F Organ, 
Music. a 


Violin & all Orchestral Instruments, Elocution, Languages. 
25 TEACHERS. 500 STUDENTS. 
Oldest, largest, best Music School in Northwest. Estab- 
lished in 1885. Catalogue free. Fall term opens Sept. 6 
CLARANCE A. MABSHALL, Director. 
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Many miles the shortest between these cities, 
and the ‘‘NorRTH-WESTERN LIMITED”’ is the | 








Pioneer Presa || BOOKKEEPING, SHORTHAND 
Bidg., St. Paul!) TYPEWRITING, PEN MANSHIP 


and concurrent branches taucht In the @-st 
Thorough, Modern, Practical manner, Old- 
est, Largest, Best. 8. hool in session the Year 
round, Pupils assisted to positions gratis, 
Tuition reasonable. Catalogue mailed free. 


422 


LAND SALE CONTRACTS 


to Pebruary 11: 


the record of two years’ development 





Vineland 


| THE GREATEST RECORD OF GROWTH AND 


SOLID DEVELOPMENT OF ANY COMMU- 
NITY ON “THE PACIFIC COAST. 


A community of homes; small, irrigated 
farms, orchards and gardens, paying 
great profits in finest fruits. 


| A mild and most healthful climate. 


Good schools, churches. 


| Splendid opportunities for investment, for 


manufacturing, farming, stock-raising, 
dairying, and fruit-growing. 


Business openings in all lines. 


| Investigate for yourself. 


| All inquiries promptly answered on re- 


quest. 


| Address, for free illustrated pamphlet, 


Sinest train that runs. 
T. W. TEASDALE, 
General Passenger Agent, St. PAUL 
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LUGKES ROLLS | 


e Only or **Short’’ 
Just-for-a- Smoke of 
, few-minutes Rich Quality. 


100 


in Stout 
/ Wood Box. 







CIGAR 


(Box 100 Prepaid anywhere for $2.25.) 





Prepaid 
Anywhere. 


Note _ 
Choice 


are not only 
made of alONG- 
FILLER, but itis 
a long-filler 
stock admittedly 
the finest now 
obtainable in 
the world three 
leaves of it 
stemmed — clean 
ed dustblown 
and hand-rolled 
in a wrapper. 
It’s a virgin 
loam soil growth 
of Porto Rico, the 
choicest raised. 


In only five months time they have been immen- 
sely successful throughout the entire United States, 
far outselling the short-smoke goods on the mar- 


ket for years. 
Q Their immense success inthe U.S. in s1 ap Nenttod ttune, 


has pre wen the aa an smokers’ need of a short or “inter 
med ~~ smoke ch quality. You take n Sohamoes te deal 





Our Opportunity 





Why?! 


he 
f mand | much favor 
irre ‘culieat 
peer ving v 
“dd tus te for eves 
in a smoke 


ing ith is 
+« Smead back to anyone dissatisfied, Your dollar is not con- 
sidered our dollar unless you are glad to get Lucke’s Rolls. 


NJ. HL LUCKE& CO., pyctess Sampling Sales Dept, 
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A Grand Full Smoke 


A revelation to Americans,—in tobacco-quality. 
Itholds the ash. It has the true nut-like richness of flavor. 


Instead of shipping a few bales we have gathered up 
all of this leaf obtainable in Porto Rico. 

Instead of putting a few dozen men at work. we 

have at work nearly three thousand. 

and we Grasp It. Secause we're afterevery consistent 
connoisseur smoker in America— 
the kind who have known what it is to pay 25e. straight for cigar-satisfaction: and we 
are after them with a roll of stock ata price that makes every-day smoke enjoyment no 
criminal extravagance. It means great national trade. We are winning it, rapidly. 

STRAIGHT TO THE CONSUMER we make our positive guarantee that 
the Rolled Cigar will be found fulls equal in flavor, aroma, draft and satis- 
fying qualities to any 2 for 25e. cigar pow on sale. They settle the 
question of cigar-extravagance for connoisseur smokers of high-grade 
xoods. They have the delicate, nut-like richness of taste for which almost prohibitive prices, 
l5e. straight -3 for 50c.—20c.— and 25c. straight—have always prevailed. 

WE'RE WILLING TO TAKE ALL THE CHANCES to make you one of our consumers and friends. 

We will fill your order under positive agreement to refund your money in full if these goods are not 
all we claim forthem. We prepay delivery cost (and if you are dissatisfied the return cost also). Mer- 
eantile agencies, banks, ete. will attest our responsibility. 

Surely this is fair and merits the responsive action of any man. 


J, H. LUCKE & CO, 





marnnaniiwesserred Rolled Cigar, 





LEWISTON WATER AND POWER COMPANY, 


Concord, Washington, or Lewiston, Idaho. 





The Advanced New Era Standard of Cigar Value. 
The Lucke 


$1.25 

A Free Draft, J 
Quick Roll 
of Exquisite ; 


Sent 
5 Prepaid 
Anywhere 







Leaf from 
PortoRico. 
(“Roll” stock, selected.) 
A leaf the pride 
of the Island’s 
planters. 






Most Extensive Mfrs. in the World of Fine Special Goods. 
ADDRESS SAMPLING SALES DEP’T. 


Lucke Block, Cincinnati, 0, 
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above the level of the river; and back of this, 
rising gradually in sightly terraces, are resi- 
dence districts. The main residence portion, 
however, is on what is called St. Anthony Hill, 
an elevated plateau that overlooks the valley 
of the Mississippi for miles. Spanning the 
river and connecting greater St. Paul with 
West St. Paul are three costly bridges, one of 
which, the High Bridge, reaches from bluff to 
bluff at a dizzy height. It is from this bridge 
that one can drink in St. Paul’s romance. At 
night-time the spectacle presented is su- 
perb. For miles and miles—up the river 
and down the river, and on both sides of it, 
gleam the million lights. It is almost like 

a fairy scene. The moonlight shimmers on 
the swift-flowing waters, the forests lend a 
somber weirdness to the hour, and all about 
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_- PAUL, THE CAPITAL CITY OF MINNESOTA. 


By Austin L. Halstead. | 


Where the Western waters gather at the | forests, the green of which 
head of navigation on the Mississippi River, | contrasts vividly with the 
nature’s great artery between the plains and | silvery flow thatswirlsand 
prairies of the Northwest and the Gulf of Mex- | drifts so majestically be- 
ico, sits the capital city of Minnesota. To | neath. St. Paul proper 
Minnesotans generally, and to a large number | bears a close resemblance 
of the older residents in adjoining States, the | to a huge crescent, the 
history of St. Paul is as an open book; but for | hornsof which extend 
strangers, visitors, guests, a brief pen sketch | down the river to 
of the city’s past and present may again prove | Mound Park, and up 
interesting and instructive. Practically inthe _ the stream toward Ft. 
center of North America, it has grown from a | Snelling. In the fore- 
mere hamlet in 1838 to a splendid city of 175,000 | ground is the business 
inhabitants in 1899. Fifty-eight years ago a part of the city, well 
log chapel, a frontier store, a gro- 
cery, and a few cabins constituted 
the settlement; today the area oc- 
cupied by the city is something 























the horizon are the scintillating reflections 
from myriad business piles and happy homes. 
He who looks upon this picture once, will 
never forget it; it will be imprinted on his 
mind, and he will carry St. Paul with him 


over fifty-five square miles, within 
which are numerous streets of solid 
business blocks, large industrial 
plants, and mansions that are 
famed for their beauty everywhere. 
In five years more a half century 
will have passed since St. Paul was 
incorporated as acity. They have 
been forty-five years of constant 
progress—an unceasing advance of 
civilization in what used to be an 
almost unbroken stretch of pine 
and hardwood forests and the camp- 
ing-ground of thousands of warring 
Indians. The problem of the sur- 
vival of the fittest has again been 
demonstrated; the ‘‘white man’s 
burden”’ has been borneall through 
these years of conquest, until now 
peace, prosperity, and enterprise 
have supplanted the rude life that 
erstwhile dominated this fair do- 
main. 

St. Paul is one of the most 
admirably situated cities in the 
Union. Between its two main di- 
visibns flows the Father of Waters, 
the high bluffs on either side of the 
river constituting rugged parapets 
that are picturesque in the extreme. 
In the river are a number of wooded 
islands, and along the shores, and 











always. 

There are many other favor- 
able impressions that the 
stranger will bear with him 
when he leaves St. Paul. He 
will find that the city is thor- 
oughly modern. It isup to date 
with its public improvements 
and in all its ideas. It has an 
unsurpassed sewerage and drain- 
age system, nearly 175 miles in 
extent; it has an excellent met- 
ropolitan police and fire service; 
it owns and operates the finest 
waterworks system in the United 
States, the water being drawn 
from spring-fed lakes, and as 
free from impurities as water 
can be; it has 400 miles of graded 
streets and some fifty miles of 
streets and avenues that are 
paved with stone, asphalt, and 
cedar blocks; it has numerous 
well-built and well-conducted 
hospitals, a double telephone 
service, electric light and gas 
facilities, well-organized char- 
itable associations, and it is one 
of the neatest, cleanest, best 
shaded, most generous, beautiful 
and healthful citiesin the whole 
country. To hail from St. Paul 
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on the uplands which border the —sT, PAUL’S NEW POST-OFFICE AND CUSTOM HOUSE, THE TOTAL COST OF is to advertise one’s self a citizen 
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most progressive cities in America. 
More than this, the home pride is 
participated in by all who visit the 
city. No one is ever disappointed in 
St. Paul. Its well-known hospital- 
ity, its lovely streets and avenues, its 
beautiful parks, tree-bound lakes, 
and myriad other attractions serve 
to enchant our guests and tocreate 
a longing in their breasts to dwell 
in the land forever. 
A GREAT RAILWAY CENTER. 

St. Paul occupies an enviable po- 
sition among the noted distributing 
points of the country. It is the 
only city in the Union from which 
start two great transcontinental 
lines. Here are their general of- 
fices, their immense workshops, 
their armies of skilled managers 
and trained accountants. Travers- 
ing the vast Northwest which lies 
between the Mississippi and the 
Pacific Coast, they bring to St. 
Paul, going and coming, a mighty 
and constantly increasing volume 
of freight and passenger traffic. 
The stately overland trains, as 
they swing in and out of the Union 
Depot, are sights worth witnessing. 
They are either ending or begin- 
ning a journey-across a continent 
across plains, prairies, mountains, 
valleys—the Pacific Ocean at one 
end, the North Star State at the other end. 

None the less interesting are the other great 
systems that run to St. Paul, making the city 
a very headquarters of traffic. There are six 
competing lines between St. Paul and Chicago, 
three between St. Paul and Kansas City, two 
between St. Paul and St. Louis, three between 
St. Paul and Lake Superior, and two between 
St. Paul and Manitoba. The Northern Pacific, 
the Great Northern, the St. Paul & Duluth, 
the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha, 
the Burlington & Northern, and the Chicago 
Great Western railways—six in all, are man- 





THE* NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY’S NEW GENERAL OFFICES AT THE CORNER-OF FOURTH AND 


BROADWAY STREETS. 


aged from St. Paul, two others having their | 
general offices in the neighboring city of Min- 
neapolis. So far as the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul line is concerned, its system extends | 
in three directions from this city, it maintains | 
a branch general office here, and it is almost | 
looked upon as a local enterprise. Radiating 
from St. Paul, this network of railways reaches | 
to every partof the United States—East, West, 
North, and South. No section of country is 
left untouched. They end at St. Paul, run | 
from St. Paul, and thusconstitute unsurpassed 
feeders and distributors for the city’s gigan 


tic wholesale and manufacturing interests. 
The Union Depot, recently remodeled and 
now one of the largest and most conveniently 
arranged depots in the West, is at the foot of 
Sibley Street. It is the scene of incessant 
activity. One hundred seventy-five regular 
passenger trains arrive at and depart from this 
depot every twenty-four hours, the total num- 
ber of passenger-cars thus entering and leaving 
the station in 1898 amounting to 237,389. The 
building will shelter 10,000 people. In it are 
spacious and well-appointed waiting-rooms, a 
nursery room and other special accommodations 
for women, and all those features 
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which aré now characteristic of 
modern terminal stations. Hun- 
dreds of neatly uniformed con- 
ductors and thousands of engineers, 
brakemen, porters, and other rail- 
way men are coming to and going 
from St. Paul all the time. They 
are a busy lotof men—always alert, 
always ready for duty, and the 
Union Depot is a good point from 
which to study them collectively 
as well as individually. 

Arriving at the depot, visitors 
will find that they are practically 
in the heartof the city. The prin- 
cipal hotels are within easy walking 
distance, though the street-cars 
and hacks are numerous enough to 
convey a person speedily to any 
desired point. This is one good 
thing about St. Paul’s Union De- 
pot; it is not located in an out-of- 
the-way place, to reach which re- 
quires a lot of time and the 
expenditure of considerable money. 
Although on one side of the busi- 
ness district, where the web of 
tracks is never interfered with by 
the general public, the depot is so 
near the main thoroughfares of the 
city that strangers can find their 
way toandfromitwithout difficulty. 
In no other large city is the trans- 





GENERAL OFFICES OF ‘THE GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY COMPANY, CORNER THIRD STREET AND RROADWAY. portation system more conveniently 
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THE CITY OF ST. PAUL, FROM A PAINTING OWNED AND COPYRIGHTED BY 


at hand. We might have, and we actually | 
need, a depot of still larger dimensions, but it | 
would be exceedingly difficult to locate one at 
a more desirable point of vantage. 
JOBBING, WHOLESALING, AND MANUFACTURING. 
Leaving the Union Depot and coming up 
Sibley Street, one passes block after block of 
massive buildings that are occupied by St. 
Paul jobbers and wholesalers. Many of these 
wholesalers are manufacturers, also. Are you | 
interested in any particular line of business? | 
You will find it represented here. Dry-goods, | 
groceries, hardware, boots and shoes, millinery, | 


rubber goods, harness and saddlery, furs and 
fur garments, drugs, hats and caps, clothing, 
furnishing goods, wines and liquors, machinery 
supplies—these and a hundred other lines are 
jobbed, wholesaled and manufactured in the 
capital city of Minnesota. Millions of dollars 
are thus invested. St. Paul’s wholesale busi- 
ness has been established many years, and it 
has now attained to colossal proportions. The 
city takes rank with the leading jobbing mar- 
kets in the country. Its wholesale dry-goods 
houses are immense concerns; its big grocery 
warehouses have few rivals anywhere; it has 





LOOKING AT ST. PAUL FROM THE WEST SIDE BLUFFS, THE HIGH BRIDGE IN THE FOREGROUND. 
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F. W. TUCHELT’S SONS. 


the third largest drug house in the United 
States, the largest exclusive fur establishments, 
one of the largest wholesale hardware houses, 
and its huge boot and shoe factories employ 
thousands of operatives and sell their products 
South, East, North, and West. 

But let us be specific in our statements. Ac- 
cording to carefully compiled statistics gath- 
ered by Mr. A. S. Tallmage, secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce, the jobbing and whole- 
sale business done in St. Paul in 1898 amounted 
to $165,000,000, and the manufactured products 
amounted in value to $76,000,000; a total of $241,- 
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000,000. Of factories there are 600, and they give 
employment to 20,000 persons. These are items 
worth thinking about. They illustrate local re- 
sources, and help one to understand why St. Paul 
is a substantial city—why it bears so important 


a relation to the whole Northwestern country. | 


Few cities enjoy such exceptional 
advantages as a distributing point. 
Having once gained prestige as a 
supply center for this vast terri- 
tory, it was not difficult to retain 
and to increase it as the country 
grew in population and wealth. 
The way to the broad region be- 
yond the Mississippi led to St. 
Paul. One by one the railways 
came, and soon these carriers and 
builders of trade and commerce 
penetrated the Northwest in every 
direction and made it more and 
more tributary to the big marts at 
the head of river navigation. So 
many competitive lines of trans- 
portation insure reasonable freight 
tariffs and prompt service, and all 
this has had an influence in build- 
ing up St. Paul as a jobbing and 
manufacturing center. Northwest- 
ern Iowa, a good portion of Wis- 
consin, all of Minnesota, North 
and South Dakota, Montana, Wash- 
ington, Oregon, and Idahoare, and 
will continue to be, regarded by 
St. Paul business men as home 
territory. The population of each 
of these States is bound to increase 
from hundreds of thousands to millions, and 
St. Paul’s jobbing and manufacturing interests 
will prosper accordingly. Unlimited capital is 
available, energy and enterprise are not lack- 
ing, and the field is large enough to satisfy the 
aims of the most ambitious. 

In some respects the jobbers and manufact- | 
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SIXTH STREET, LOOKING TOWARD JACKSON STREET, THE SECOND 


urers of St. Paul are leaders over all other 
dealers in the Union. No other one city is so 
large a primary market for manufactured fur 
goods. It is from this city that hundreds of | 
Eastern dealers are supplied with fur garments 
of all descriptions. From earliest times, dating 


ever country they can be procured, and the 
demand for St. Paul goods grows steadier and 
stronger each year. Thousands of skilled 
operatives are employed in this one line. The 
call for these goods extends from Alaska to 
Maine—from Oregon to the remotest point 
in Canada. 

Readers will understand that 








THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, CORNER FOURTH AND JACKSON 


STREETS. 


from the settlement of the far Northwest by | 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, St. Paul has been | 
a great receiving depot for furs. Today the 
markets of the world are ransacked by our im- 
mense fur manufacturing houses in their 
search for furry pelts. Furs come from China 
and Japan, from Russia and India—from what- 


this is not intended to be a re- 
view of St. Paul’s industrial 
interests entire. Scores of very 
important lines of manufacture 
must pass unmentioned. They 
are here, and they are increasing 
in strength, numbers and ca- 
pacity every year. Among the 
greatest of these is the South 
St. Paul live-stock yards and 
packing-houses, the operations 
of which aggregate millions of 
dollars in value annually. Sta- 
tistics for 1898 are not available, 
but in 1897 the receipts of cattle 
were 363,162 head; sheep, 781,283 
head; hogs, 309,578 head; horses, 
11,202 head. The cattle and hogs 
are slaughtered on the grounds 
and converted into food products 
by the powerful packing-house 
companies there. An industry 
of this kind is of untold value 
to Northwestern farmers and 
stockmen, who thus find ready 
sale for their live stock in a 
home market. Another industry 
of a good deal of importance to 
the farmers of the country is that established 
by the Northwestern Grass Twine Company, 
whose immense plant occupies ten acres of 
ground and will furnish employment to about 
300 persons. Railway shops, car-works, pickle 
factories, paint works, syrup manufactories, 
machine and hoist plants, carriage works, and 
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NATIONAL BANK ON THE RIGHT. 








HOME OF THE SCANDINAVIAN-AMERICAN BANK, CORNER SIXTH 


AND JACKSON STREETS. 
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many other large concerns go to 
swell the total of St. Paul’s in- 
dustrial enterprises. 
IN RETAIL DISTRICTS. 

Emerging from the shadows 
cast by the massive wholesale 
buildings, and from the noise and 
bustle on Third Street, where the 
big and always alert commission 
houses are located, one comes sud- 
denly into St. Paul’s extensive 
retail district. Block after block, 
and street after street, are built 
up solidly with brick and stone 
structures in which are displayed 
the staples and the luxuries of the 
world. Plate-glass fronts border 
the thoroughfares everywhere. 
There are rich treasures in gems 
and jewelry, large furniture 
houses, great department stores 
that employ hundreds of clerks, 
dozens of fine shoe establishments, 


huge dry-goods emporiums, up-to- ijreRIOR VIEW 


date hardware stores, 
modern grocery houses, se- 
ductive confectionery 
stands, large sporting- 
goods’ depots, big book- 
stores, and the most ele- 
gant retail fur establish- 
ments in the Northwest 
—in which any kind of 
fur garments will be made 
to order on short notice. 
The leading retail houses 
are on Wabasha, Sixth, 
Seventh, Robert, St. Peter, 
and Jackson streets, 
though there are scores of 
attractive business resorts 
in other parts of the city. 
In a place of this size, asa 
matter of course, fine sa- 
loons, well-kept  billiard- 
halls, and metropolitan 
restaurants and cafes 
abound in large numbers. 
St. Paul is a social city. 
Its people like good cheer. 
They want the best of 
everything, and they have 
it. There are few failures 
in business circles, few 
changes. It is a substan- 
tial community, made up 
largely of old and well-to- 
do residents. They may 
be a_ trifle conservative 
sometimes, but they are 
safe, they are solvent, and 
they are good people to 
draw trade from. They 
want—not showy goods, but goods of 
quality. These St. Paulites have ex- 
cellent taste. Go where you will, you 
will hear the capital city spoken of as 
a place wherein elegant homes, refined 
culture, and courteous hospitality are 
distinguishing characteristics. 

8ST. PAUL’S FINANCIAL BULWARKS. 

Supporting the vast business inter- 
ests of St. Paul are a group of banking- 
houses and other financial institutions 
of which the whole Northwest is 
proud. For many years the city has 
been regarded as a financial strong- 
hold, and at no time in its history has 
its banks and loan and trust compa- 
nies been more worthy of public confi- 
dence than they are now. The long 
period of depression which followed 
the panic of 1893 but served to weed 
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CAPITAL BANK, IN GILFILLAN BLOCK, CORNER FOURTH AND JACKSON STREETS. 





OFFICES OF THE ST. PAUL TRUST CO., IN ENDICOTT ARCADE. 


MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK, FIFTH AND JACKSON STS, 


‘out ill-managed and unstable 
banking institutions all over the 
country, and this was true of St. 
Paul. With one or two excep- 
tions, both due to causes named, 
our banks were as impregnable to 
hard times as the Rock of Gib- 
raltar. Their large resources, con- 
servative management, and keen 
financial insight enabled them to 
pass through the ordeal securely 
and to emerge therefrom stronger 
and more competent than ever. 

There are nineteen institutions 
in the city, including loan and 

trust concerns, that transact a 
banking business. The aggregate 
capital and surplus of these finan- 
cial houses amounts to $6,783,939.- 
28, their combined deposits reach- 
ing a total of $21,746,589.28, the 
grand total being $%28,530,528.56. 
The loans made by these insti- 
tutions aggregate $17,081,015.05, 

while the cash on hand is 

represented by the enor- 
| mous sum of $11,449,513.51. 
These figures, taken from 
the recent report made by 
the secretary of the St. 
Paul Chamber of Com- 
merce, to which report we 
are indebted for a consid- 
erable portion of our sta- 
tistical matter, are reli- 
able. With an estimated 
population for the city of 
175,000, it is easy to see 
that our banking resources 
exceed $163 per capita, and 
that the deposits alone 
would give to each man, 
woman,and child the hand 
some sum of $125. It might 
be difficult for any other 
city in the Union to dupli- 
cate this showing. 

Of the nineteen financial 
houses mentioned, five are 
national banks, nine are 
State banks, and three are 
savings banks, a number 
of the State institutions 
being established in the 
business and_ industrial 
suburbs of the city. There 
are also two loan and trust 
companies that stand in 
the same relation to the 
public as banking houses, 
and are so included. These 
facilities are ample. Asa 
matter of fact, St. Paul 
has larger} banking resources than it 
needs. There is more money than 
there is demand, although loans are 
offered at low rates of interest. But 
these conditions are not peculiar to 
St. Paul; they prevail to a greater or 
less extent in all cities, even in New 
York. Another successful crop season, 
however, will set all the wheels of 
business in motion, and capital will 
doubtless find a better market. All 
the channels of trade and manufacture 
are gaining volume rapidly—so rap- 
idly that 1899 promises to be the ban- 
ner year in the commercial and in- 
dustrial history of the Northwest. 
Jobbing is heavy, the factories are 
again in operation, and railways are 
spending money in betterments and 
branch extensions. Another big crop, 
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MINNESOTA’S NEW STATE CAPITAL, NOW IN COURSE OF CONSTRUCTION IN ST. PAUL. 


with fair prices, and we may expect to see all 
our big and little industrial hives running full- 
handed again, many of them night and day. 
This is true of some of them now; it will be 
true of a great many more afew months hence. 
It is on this full and strong revival of business 
that bankers must depend for their chief 
sources of income. When enterprise is rife, 
money is needed and interest rates are active; 
when enterprise is dormant, capital is as idle 
as it is shy. Enterprise is in the air now. 
There is a tremendous life-movement through- 
out the entire Northwestern country, and the 
people are again ready to undertake enterprises 


of ‘‘great pith and moment.’’ As St. Paulisa 
financial center—a depot of Northwestern re- 
sources, it follows naturally that its financiers 
exercise a powerful influence in all contiguous 
territory and will benefit largely by all forward 
movement in business circles. 


Among the banking houses illustrated in this | 


number are the First National, the German- 
American National, the Capital Bank, the 


Merchants’ National, the Scandinavian-Amer- | 


ican Bank, and the St. Paul Trust Company. 


They have abundant resources, are ably con- | 


ducted, popular with the public, and hold ex- 
ceptionally high rank_in-the world of finance. 
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NATIONAL GERMAN-AMERICAN BANK BUILDING, CORNER FOURTH AND 


ROBERT STREETS, 





THE ST. PAUL CITY RAILWAY COMPANY. 

It is probable that the street-railway systems 
of St. Paul and its sister city, Minneapolis,— 
the first under the name of the St. Paul City 
Railway Company, the other under the nameof 
the Minneapolis Street Railway Company, and 
both owned and controlled by the Twin City 
Rapid Transit Company,—have made greater 
progress toward perfection than can be shown 
in any other city, bar none. In St. Paul 
alone, the company operates 120 miles of 
trackage. There are sixteen separate lines, 
the equipment of which comprises 497 cars. 
Into these cars can be put an average of fifty 


A FINE VIEW OF ROBERT STREET, LOOKING TOWARD THE 


RYAN HOTEL. 
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persons to the car, thus making it an easy mat- 
ter for the St. Paul City Railway Company to 
transport 24,850 local passengers to various 
parts of the city in one run. To house these 
cars requires five immense buildings, all so sit- 


uated that the cars can be distributed to the | 


different lines without delay. In the summer, 
light, graceful open cars are used; in the colder 


months the cars are all closed, and kept com- | 


fortable by means of stoves. The entire sys- 

tem is operated by electricity, power being sup- 

plied in unlimited volume by the company’s 

great power-plantsin Minneapolis and St. Paul. 
On a warm day, or in the deli- 

ciously cool evenings that are so 

prevalent in St. Paul during the 

heated term, naught is more 

restful, naught more delightful, 

than a ride over one of the long 

lines of the street-railway. The 

roadbed is always in good order, 

and the cars whirl along at so 

rapid a rate that one experiences 

a feeling of exhilaration. The 

various places of resort are all 

reached. To go to Ft. Snelling 

one takes the Ft. Snelling cars 

on Seventh Street. These cars 

run a distance of about ten 

miles, and connect on the east 

end with the White Bear Lake 

line, which extends some seven 

miles farther. A ride to the tf 

fort, which lies at the west end 

of the line, takes one through 

the business heart of the city 

and past Seven Corners and the 

great High Bridge. Blocks of 

stores are seen along the railway 

for miles, and when these cease you spin by 

pretty homes and suburban gardens. Seventh 

Street line pursues the same course, also con- 

nects with the White Bear road, but does not 

extend quite so far westward. 


| 





When one wishes to visit Mound Park, where | 
the; hills of the Mound Builders are carefully | 


preserved, and where one has a glorious view of 


St. Paul and the Mississippi Valley, the Maria | 


Avenue cars should be taken. These run from 


Wabasha Street down East Seventh, and then | 


branch off over Dayton’s Bluff—arideof nearly 
three miles through a pleasant residence part 
of the town, and leading, also, to the Minne- 
sota State Fish Hatchery. 

The Grand Avenue line, which runs from the 
heart of the city to Groveland Park, Shadow 
Falls, Hill Seminary, Macalester College, and | 
the steamboat landing at the foot of the park 
bluffs on the Mississippi River, a distance of 
about five miles, can be taken on Robert Street 
between Fifth and Seventh, or at the corner of | 
Seventh and Wabasha streets. This is a ride | 


of great attractiveness, at the end of which | 





A WINTER SCENE AT MINNEHAHA FALLS. 


pretty steamers can be taken up the Mississippi 
to Minnehaha Falls and the Soldiers’ Home, 
and then back to the city at the foot of Jack- 
son Street. 

To get up on St. Anthony Hill, where the 
finest residence district is, and to reach the 
lovely suburb called Merriam Park, it is neces- 
sary to board the large modern cars on the 
Selby Avenue and the Merriam Park lines. 
These lines extend three to five miles, and 
afford very fine views of the city. 








The Como, Como-Interurban, and Como-In- 
terurban-Ilarriet cars ail run to Como Park 
and Como Lake, but the Como-Interurban and 
Como-In‘erurban-Harriet cars also go to Min- 
neapolis-—the last named going as far as Lake 
Harriet, the most prominent resort in our 
neighboring city. This long ride past beauti- 
ful parks, through noble woodlands, down 
handsome avenues, and along the placid waters 


| of Como and Lakes Calhoun and Harriet, costs 


but ten cents each way, and at either end of 
the line one is entitled to free transfers to any 
other connecting lines. The cars used are very 
large, very high, elegantly con- 
structed, and are run at railway 
speed. Como Park is three miles 
from the city hall, and the fare 
there, as it is to all parts of the 
town on any of the street-car 
lines, is only five cents, transfers 
being given to every section of 
the city. 

Another beautiful ride about 
five miles in length can be taken 
on the Hamline cars, which run 
from Smith’s Park to suburban 
Hamline; Hamline University, 
the State Fair Grounds, and the 
State Farm and College. The 
cars may be boarded anywhere 
on Fifth and Wabasha streets. 

We have already referred to 
the White Bear line. This is 
taken at the eastend of Seventh 
Street, where it connects with 
the cars from: Ft. Snelling and 
the Seventh Street line proper. 
The White .Bear route winds 
through peculiarly - attractive 
suburbs. It goes through meadow-land and 
past wheat-fields; it skirts pretty bits of forest 
scenery, and glides by cozy homes, big machine- 
shops, and purling brooklets. By and by, after 
a delightful ride of about seven miles, the cars 
come in sight of the matchless lake, and soon 
after draw up at beautiful Wildwood, one of 
the most charming resorts in the Northwest. It 
is aride that always affords perfect satisfaction. 

The remaining street-car lines convey one to 
various portions of the city, but do not run to 


Stimebhaha Park. 





MINNEHAHA PARK, A LOVELY RESORT NEAR THE SOLDIERS’ HOME. 
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ELEGANT STATION OF THE ST. PAUL CITY RAILWAY COMPANY AT ENTRANCE TO COMO PARK. 


localities that possess special interest. There 
are three lines which cross the Mississippi 
River to accommodate the large population and 
the many industrial enterprises on that side, 
one of them—the Mississippi and West St. Paul 
line, crossing the Wabasha Street bridge and 
winding about, uphill and down, until it passes 


| line will be of the Como-Interurban pattern, 


a point that is only a short distance from the | 


most elevated portion of the High Bridge, 
which spans the river at Smith Avenue. 

What is likely to prove the favorite line of 
the entire street-car system, however, we have 
reserved mention of until the very last. This 
is no more nor less than the new line which the 
company is about to construct between St. 
Paul and Stillwater, where the Minnesota 
State Prison is located. It will be about 
twenty-one miles in length—measuring from 
Wabasha Street, in St. Paul, to the business 
heart of Stillwater, a flourishing city of some 
15,000 population. The cars to be run on this 





and the trip will be made in fifty minutes. As 
the route will be via Wildwood on the White 
Bear Lake, and through a section of country 
that is famous for the great variety of its land- 
scape features, it is certain to be very popular 
with the general public. It is expected that 
the road will be ready for business in time for 
the summer traffic. 

St. Paul people are pleased with their rapid 
transit facilities. The system, which furnishes 
employment to a thousand men, covers the city 
thoroughly, the equipment is first-class, the 


| 
| 


motormen and conductors are skillful, well | 
| about three miles from the city hall, and is 


disciplined, and invariably courteous, and the 
general management is not only prompt and 
efficient, but always ready to do everything in 
its power to improve the system and to accom- 
modate its patrons. 

OUR BEAUTIFUL PUBLIC PARKS. 


age St. Paul tax-payer is proud, it is the ex- 
tensive system of public parks which he helps 
maintain. Comprising this system are forty- 
eight separate tracts of land and water, which, 
including Phalen Park and the boulevard sys- 
tem, afford a total area exceeding 1,136 acres. 
The valuation of these gems of nature is placed 
by the Park Board at about $2,000,000—which, 
considering the fact that many of them lie in 
the heart of the city, and that upon them has 
already been expended several hundred thou- 
sand dollars in permanent improvements, is 
very low. 

Como Park is the piece de resistance. It is 


reached by the Como, the Como-Interurban, 
and the Como-Interurban-Harriet electric cars, 
which run at frequent intervals and at fast 


| speed. Como Park and Como Lake are cele- 


If there is any one thing of which the aver- | 


brated everywhere. Go where you will, you 
will not find a more beautiful park ora finer 
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LAKE HARRIET, REACHED BY THE COMO-INTERURBAN-HARRIET CARS. 
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SEVENTH STREET, THE GREAT RETAIL THOROUGHFARE OF ST. PAUL. 





bit of water than these. There 
are 396 acres in all, the lake 
occupying an area of 142 acres. 
As the cars swing up to the 
pretty Swiss station and#you 
get out upon the broad plat- 
form, a ravishing vision greets 
you. Entering the park, which 
extends as far as you can see, 
you look upon the perfection 
of landscape gardening. You 
are ina land of enchantment. 
The lovely foliage, the velvety 
greensward, the great banks 
of flowers, the myriad plants, 
the graveled walks and drive- 
ways, the oddly-interesting 
floral designs—all these hold 
the eye and draw forth ex- 
clamations of delight. Justin 
front of youis the mountain 
of mist cast up by the stately 
Schiffman Fountain. Shim- 
mering through the trees are 
the sparkling waters of the 
broad lake, and yonder are the 
boat-houses and the big pavil- 
ion, where grand open-air con- 
certs are given, and where re- 
freshments are served. Leading down a ro- 
mantic glen is ‘‘Banana Walk,” and a little to 
the left is a large artificial bayou in which all 
sorts of tropical water-plants are cultivated. 
Still farther to the left are the ‘‘Gates Ajar,”’ 
and on all sides are mammoth mounds of flow- 
ers. Follow the meandering walks and you will 
soon have another view of the lake. You will 
note that it winds in and out of many pictur- 
esque nooks and coves—sometimes in the shade, 
sometimes in the open, but always beautiful. 
It extends a long distance. There areinterest- 
ing little islands in it, grassy banks, miniature 
canals, arching bridges, and upon its gentle 
bosom drift scores of pretty boats and dream- 
ing lovers. This is Como, beautiful Como—a 
spot which, once seen, is never forgotten. 
There are twenty-two neighborhood parks, 
thirteen of which are improved; two outlook 
parks, both improved; five side-hill terraces, 
and fifteen triangles at the intersection of 
streets, eleven of which are improved. The 
prettiest of these parks are Rice, Central, 
Smith, Irvine, Lafayette, Summit, Merriam 
Terrace, and the Indian-Mound park. __ 





SECTIONAL GLIMPSES OF ST. PAUL. 


Smith Park is situated in the heart of the 
wholesale district, bounded by Wacouta, Sibley, 
Fifth, and Sixth streets, and is yet young and 
in the development stage of its existence. It 
contains a fine fountain, lovely beds of flowers, 
an abundance of rustic seats, lots of shrubs and 
thrifty trees, pretty lawns, and well-graveled 
walks. 

Rice Park is near the new Government build- 
ing and in the rear of Windsor Hotel. It is 
one of the oldest parks in the city. Here are 
ancient trees, a band-stand from which sum- 
mer concerts are given, and all those accesso- 
ries of flowers, seats, and winding walks with 
which every park is supplied. It is easily 
reached, and very popular as a down-town 
resting-place. 

Irvine Park is most easily reached by the 
Seventh Street and Ft. Snelling street-railway 
lines, going West. It is only a few blocks be- 
yond Seven Corners, and lies in a beautiful 
little vale down toward the river. This is one 
of the loveliest and most restful little parks in 
St. Paul—a perfect grove, where art has done 
its best to supplement nature. The fountain 
is always cool, the great banks of foliage plants 
and blossoms are a delight to the eye, and 
when one sinks to rest upon the seats beneath 
the overhanging. shade, one 
is preparing to throw aside 
thoughts of the world and to 
indulge in solid comfort only. 

Central Park and Merriam 
Terrace are accessible from 
the cars that run to Como 
Park or via any of the inter- 
urban or Rice Street cars. 
They are back of the new 
State capitol. The Terrace 
overlooks the city and valley 
for miles, and is an excellent 
residence district. The park 
is also in a choice residence 
neighborhood, and lies con- 
siderably below the Terrace 
under it, in fact. It needs 
age to develop its foliage, but 
it is nevertheless one of the 
most attractive outing places 
in St. Paul. 

Lafayette is in the lower- 
town district, back of Sev- 
enth Street. It isonly aten or 
fifteen minutes’ walk from any 
of the hotels, though the East 
Seventh Street cars will carry 
you within a couple of blocks 








FORT SNELLING—OFFICERS’ QUARTERS ON THE RIGHT, BARRACKS ON THE LEFT. 
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of it. This is another 
old park, where the 
trees remind one of 
pioneer days, and where 
one can linger hours 
without wearying of the 
reposefulenvironments. 

Nor must we omit ig 
mention of Summit 
Park, alittle triangular 
gem which adorns a 
portion of Summit Av- 
enue. It is reached by 
the Selby Avenue and 
Merriam Park cars, and 
lies just to the right of 
the Selby Avenue hill. 
Visitors will find some 
noble residences in that 
vicinity. It will pay to 
stroll up the avenue till 
one comes to Lookout 
Park, which extends to 
the very edge of the 
high bluff that over- 
looks the windings of 
the Father of Waters 
as far upas Ft. Snelling 
and as far down as the 
bend of the stream be- 
low the Indian Mounds. 
Beneath one lies the city, and across the river 
are the spires and foundries and homes of the 
people in West St. Paul, the great bridges 
looking slight enough in the distance. 

Mound Park, so frequently named in this 
article, is of exceeding interest to anyone who 
likes to delve into the mysteries of the past. 
The huge mounds are the burial places of some 
unknown race. History clings about the spot; 
none should miss visiting it. To reach this 
park the Maria Avenue cars are taken at 
Wabasha Street, corner of Seventh. A runof 
fifteen or twenty minutes down East Seventh 
Street and over Dayton’s Bluff brings the sight- 
seer to the terminus of the line, which is at 
the park. Immediately in front are the mys- 
terious mounds. Little footpaths wind up 
their green sides to the summits, from which 
one of the finest views is had in the whole 
Northwest. The bluffs at this point are pre- 
cipitous. At their base flows the great Missis- 
sippi. To the right is the vast amphitheater, 

















PIANELER PRESS BT PAUL 


rising in terraces from the water’s edge, in 
which the City of St. Paul is built. You see 


the lofty business blocks, the scores of church- | 


spires, the smoke curling from hundreds of 


factories and workshops, and back of these, far | 
up on the plateau of St. Anthony Hill, the | 
towering apartment houses, and the city’s most 


compactly built residence district. Across the 
river is another view of the West Side, and 
down the river, ten miles away, the eye catches 
a glimpse of Hastings. Faced in thisdirection 
you look upon irregular hills, all wooded; upon 
rich farm-lands yellow, perhaps, with golden 
grain; and upon valley lands, heavily timbered, 
following the course of the big stream as it 
rushes onward to the gulf. The State Fish 
Hatchery is a few blocks away, and at the foot 
of the bluffs, stretching far as the eye can see, 
are sinuous railway tracks that lead from these 
lonely mounds to the distant East. 

OTHER NOTABLE RESORTS ABOUT ST. PAUL. 

Minnesota is a land of beautiful lakes, mighty 


ALONG THE WINDING WALKS IN BEAUTIFUL COMO PARK. 





CORNER VIEW OF THE FAMOUS INDIAN MOUND PARK, OVERLOOKING THE VALLEY OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 


| forests, and full-flowing rivers. In no other 
State in the Union are there so many desirable 
| recreation resorts. In St. Paul are Lakes Elmo, 
| Owasco, Bald Eagle, Gervais, Josephine, and 
Phalen; within ten miles of the city are up- 
wards of sixty lakes, chief of which is White 
Bear, reached by steam railways or by the 
street-car lines. The area of this lovely body 
of water is equal to 2,290 acres. It is about six 
miles across it, and its shores are nearly all 
| heavily wooded. Amid these cool groves are 
scores of elegant summer residences, and in the 
villages which dot the shore-lines are many 
pretty cottages, boat-houses, pavilions, etc. 
On one side of the lake is the village of White 
Bear, on the other side is Wildwood. Both 
are famous summer resorts—where all manner 
of refreshments are available, and where sail- 
boats, steam yachts, rowboats, fishing, and 
other forms of recreation abound. 

Within twenty, fifty, 100 or 150 miles of the 
city are hundreds of lakes where the fishing is 
excellent, where good 
hotels are found, and 
where the air is cool and 
healthful the year round. 
All these are reached by 
the railways in a short 
time. Between St. Paul 
and Duluth—only 150 
miles distant at the head 
of Lake Superior—are a 
number of fine lakes that 
teem with fish. Lovers 
of this sport can run out 
and return on the same 
day, if they so desire. 
Some twenty-six miles 
from St. Paul is Lake 
Minnetonka, the fame of 
which is national. There 
is beautiful and diversi- 
fied scenery there, large 
hotels, numerous steam- 
ers and other craft, and 
the tortuous shore-line is 
nearly 200 milesin length. 

Not least in importance 
is the old Mississippi, 
upon whose bosom the 
stately steamers of the 
Diamond Joe line float 
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from St. Paul to the 
commercial metropolis 
of Missouri. It is one 
of St. Paul’s great trans- 
portation routes, but it 
is also one of our chief 
sources of pleasure and 
recreation. Naught is 
more delightful than a 
moonlight excursion up 
or down the river on 
one of the cozy steam- 
ers. In the summer 
months these excur- 
sions are of daily oc- 
currence. The boats, 
fully illuminated and 
with bands of music, go 
up the river to Fort 
Snelling, to Minnehaha 
Falls, to the Soldiers’ 
Home, or take longer 
trips up the Minnesota, 
where it unites with 
the larger stream at the 
foot of the frowning 

battlements of the old a 


garrison post. ee ae 


rat at 








Ft. Snelling isa point 
of great interest. It is 
one of the oldest mili- 
tary posts in the country, and about the finest. 
The reservation contains 1,531 acres, and occu- 


pies a plateau which commands the junction of | 


the two rivers named. You first catch a glimpse 
of the white walls of the old post; then you see 
the ancient blockhouse and the stone tower. 
The new quarters are about a mile from this 
point, and they present a very attractive ap- 
pearance. Two miles away are the homes 
erected for the veterans of the Civil War, and 
adjoining these is Minnehaha Park. Minne- 
haha Falls, famed in story and song, will need 
to be visited as a matter of course. The poet 
Longfellow saw these “laughing waters’’ and 
immortalized them—and this is a very good 
reason why visitors should familiarize them- 
selves with the scene. 
A CITY OF FINE HOTELS. 

During the Grand Army reunion here in 1896, 
the ample hotel accommodations furnished by 
St. Paul was the subject of favorable comment 
on all sides. The largest houses are the Ryan, 


, the Aberdeen, the Merchants, the Windsor, 
| the Metropolitan, the Clarendon, the Astoria, 
and the International, the rates of which range 


from $2 a day upwards. Some of them are on | 


the American plan, some on both American 
and European, and one on the European plan 
exclusively. The Ryan, oneof the finest hotels 
in the West, has 450 rooms; the Merchants, a 
very popular house, has 300 rooms, and the 


others run from 100 to 250 rooms. The Aber- | 


deen, a first-class house, is on St. Anthony 
Hill, where the noise of the business world can- 
not reach its guests. There are ascoreor more 
of smaller houses in various parts of the city, 
where the rates correspond with the less elab- 
orate accommodations furnished, but where 
good food and comfortable quarters are obtain- 
able. Add to these the long list of boarding- 
and lodging-houses, and the many buildings 
that can be transformed into excellent lodging 
places at short notice, and it will be seen that 
| St. Paul is in position to take care of the 
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A PEEP AT COMO LAKE AND ONE OF ITS RUSTIC BRIDGES AND-PRETTY CANALS. 





PIQNEER PALDS BS! PAUL 


IN COMO-LAND—LOITERING ’MID WOODLAND SHADES AND FLOWERING PLANTS. 


largest crowds that ‘gather within her gates. 

There arescores of good cafes and restaurants, 
also; and, in connection with these, it can do 
no harm to observe, incidentally as it were, 
that, when occasion demands, St. Paul and 
| Minneapolis can combine their hotel and other 
| entertainment facilities, and ask noodds of the 
biggest host that ever congregated at one time 
or place. 

NOTABLE PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 

Noble architectural designs always constitute 
| an interesting study. Near the head of Wa- 

basha Street is being erected Minnesota’s new 

State Capitol. It will be constructed of white 

marble, and will cost not less than $2,000,000. 

The old capitol building, also on Wabasha 

Street, is not so imposing in appearance, but it 

has served its purpose well and will continue 

in use until the new and statelier building 
shall be completed. Near Rice Park is the new 

Government building. It will cost $1,200,000, 

aud be one of the finest custom-houses and 
post-oftices in the country. 
The city hall and court- 
house is another building 
worth looking at. Itisa 
substantial stone edifice, 
erected at a cost of a mill- 
ion or more. This build- 
ing is at present the home 
of our public library, but 
measures are now matur- 
ing for the construction of 
a magnificent library 
building which shall cost 
about $1,500,000. The site 
has not yet been selected, 
but it will be in a short 
time. 

Among the principal 
office blocks are the Pioneer 
Press building, the Globe 
building, the New York 
Life and the Germania 
Life buildings, the Man- 
hattan block, the Endicott 
Arcade, and the great 
structures used by the 
Northern Pacific, the 
Great Northern, and the 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis and Omaha railway 
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THE CITY HALL 


companies. The stage is represented by the 
Metropolitan and the Grand opera-houses, both 
first-class in every respect. The Grand is at 
the corner of Sixth and St. Peter streets, the 
Metropolitan is on Sixth Street, near Robert. 

Our public school buildings are very credit- 
able. There are forty-eight.in all, giving em- 
ployment to about 600 teachers. Someof these 
buildings are handsome modern structures, and 
all of them are well equipped for educational 
work. There are five colleges, universities and 
seminaries—Hamline University, a Methodist 
institution; Macalester College, under the au- 
spices of the Presbyterian Church; the German 
Lutheran College at St. Paul Park; and two 
Catholic halls of learning—the St. Thomas Col- 
lege and the new St. Paul Seminary, generally 
called the ‘Hill’? Seminary, because it was 
built and given to the Catholic Church by Mr. 
J.J. Hill, president of the Great Northern 
Railway Company. 

Of churches we have scores—168 in all. Of 
these the Baptists have 14, the Congregation- 
alists 14, the Christians 11, the Presbyterians 
16, the Episcopalians 16, the Catholics 26, the 
Methodists 26, and the Lutherans 28. Perhaps 
the most notable of these edifices is the Pres- 
byterian church on Cedar Street, one on Day- 
ton Avenue of the same denomination, and the 
German Catholic church, the twin towers of 
which remind one of the old-world cathedrals. 

Club life is also well represented here. The 
Minnesota Club leads in a social way,‘and oc- 
cupies its own building on Fourth and Cedar 
streets. One of the most active and influential 
clubs in the West is the Commercial Club, 
established in the upper story of the Germania 











AND COURT-HOUSE. 


Life Building, corner Fourth and Minnesota 
streets. Its large membership includes the 
most prominent business men in the city, and 
its chief aim is to foster and encourage the 


| 


| commercial and industrial interests of St. Paul. 


At its head is a broad-minded president, an 
unusually active and capable secretary, and a 
thoroughly competent boardof directors. The 
Chamber of Commerce, the sessions of which 
are held in the stone building at the corner of 
Third and Jackson streets, is the oldest estab- 
lished business association, and exercises a very 
decided influence on public measures and poli- 
tics. It has an able president, a well-informed 
secretary, and a large board of directors com- 
posed of leading men of affairs. We have boat- 
clubs, athietic clubs, and several other purely 
social organizations, but the principal repre- 
sentatives of clubdom have been named above. 
A LOOK AT OUR HOMES. 

If visitors come to St. Paul expecting to see 
a raw, unfinished city, they will be agreeably 
disappointed; if they come here with the ex- 
pectation of seeing one of the most beautiful 
cities in the Union, they will not be disap- 
pointed at all. Weare proud of ourcity. We 
are proud of its miles of asphalt pavement, 
proud of its magnificent shade-trees, proud of 
its fine streets and avenues, and we glory in 
the princely beauty of its homes of opulence. 
Miles and miles of streets and avenues are 
parked and boulevarded. Every paved street 
is swept clean and kept free from dust. Every 
lawn is green, and about thousands of homes 
you will see one or more of the ‘‘window gar- 
dens”’ for which St. Paul is famed. 

As already stated, the main residence dis- 
trict is St. Anthony Hill. It is a vast group of 
lovely homes in the midst of a huge grove of 
elms, maples, and box-elder trees. Summit 
Avenue is undoubtedly one of the most uni- 
formly beautiful thoroughfares in the United 
States. The large and elegantly kept grounds, 
the stately mansions, and the long vista af- 
forded by block after block of gracefully-wind- 
ing and ever receding pavement—broad, white, 
and bordered with the emerald green of vel- 
vety lawns, make it more of a dream picture 
than a living reality. Fountains are playing 
beneath overarching trees, flowers are in bloom 
everywhere, and on all sides are evidences of 
wealth and culture. 

Other almost equally fine avenues on the Hill 
are Portland, Holly, Ashland, Laurel, Dayton, 
and Marshall. You will find rows of beautiful 
terraces and small homes of exquisite neatness 
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CORNER SEVENTH AND ROBERT STREETS, LOOKING TOWARD THE ROBERT STREET BRIDGE. 


and of modern design in many localities, and 
above all the sweeping branches of shade-trees. 

Costly residences will be found in lower town, 
too, in the vicinity of Central and Lafayette 
parks; and another attractive home district is 
Dayton’s Bluff, where a goodly number of the 
old pioneer residents live. Building is constant 
in this capital city. New homes, large and 
small, are being erected allthetime. The rec- 
ords show that $1,758,542.45 was expended in 
new construction work last year, and the build- 


ing inspector predicts a marked advance for | 


1899. Asa railway center, asa great wholesale 
and manufacturing point, St. Paul cannot help 
growing, and this growth makes it possible to 
build new homes, plant more trees, cultivate 
other greenswards, and thus keep on adding to 
the city’s loveliness. It means added values, too. 
There are few vacant houses in St. Paul. Re- 
alty is very firm now, and the market isa rising 
one. The low ebb was reached during the hard- 
time period, when a great deal of property was 
depreciated far below its actual value. Today 
business lots and residence lots are worth all 
that is asked for them, and holders are not at 
all anxious to sell. The tide hasturned. From 
every quarter of the Northwest come tidings of 
new wealth and prosperity. The farmers are 
doing well, merchants are thriving as never 
before, factories are throbbing with life, work- 
ingmen are receiving higher wages, and all 
this brings new population to cities and creates 
demand for good properties. Rentals are grow- 
ing firmer every day. People no longer haggle 
over the price of a house; if the premises suit, 
the rent is paid without murmur, and the land- 


lord manifests a pleasing disposition to put his 
property in good order. Never was there a 
better time to buy St. Paul realty—never was 
there a better time to move to St. Paul perma- 
nently. Thousands of sturdy newcomers are 
moving from the Eastern and Middle States to 
the fertile plains, prairies and valleys of the 
| great empire which lies between the Missis- 
sippi and the far-off Pacific,—moving there to 
build new farmhouses, to till new fields, to 
plant new orchards, to add wealth to villages 








| and cities, to increase the traffic of railway lines, | 
| and, incidentally, perhaps, but none the less | 


surely, to increase the prestige of St. Paul and 
its neighbor as the largest and greatest central- 
supply markets for the whole vast territory. 
Before us is a grand future. As we cannot 
grow less, we must grow stronger and broader. 
There will be no phenomenal growth, no un- 
healthful development; but St. Paul will keep 
pace with its immense territorial possessions 
in all possible ways. It will continue to grow 
commercially and industrially, in population 
and influence, in wealth and generosity, and, no 
matter what fame shall come to its fair rivals, 
it will always be the Queen City of the North. 





IN THE WHOLESALE COMMISSION DISTRICT, ON THIRD STREET, 
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A Dream of Opulence. 


It is said that E. E. Balcom, agent of the 
Pittsburg and Western Railroad at Wayland, 
Ohio, will resign his position and go to Mon- 
tana to prospect for gould in pursuance of a 
dream he had, in which fabulous amounts of 
the yellow metal were spread out in view. 

Balcom, after a hard day’s work, retired and 
dreamed that he was taken by a guide to the 


typical South Dakotan as the State has yet 


top of a mountain range in Montana near the | 


border line of British Columbia. The sun was 
just rising, and his guide pointed to a certain 
spot which was literally covered with gold. 

The dream so impressed Balcom that the 
next day he drew a map giving the mountains, 
valleys, and rivers as they appeared to him, 
and the spot where he had seen the gold. 

Balcom has never been in Montana, and 
knows practically nothing of its surface, yet 
the map is said to be a perfect reproduction of 
that section, and is pronounced correct by ex- 
perts who have prospected there. 

He has taken carbon copies of the map, and 
one is in possession of an official of the Pitts- 
burg and Western Railroad in Youngstown. 

As soon as Balcom can arrange his affairs he 
will leave for Montana, and he expects to make 
a rich strike. 


Women Brokers in Spokane. 

There have been many stories published on 
the Republic camp in the Colvilie Reservation 
District, Wash., and the excitement of the 
Spokane stock market, says the Seattle Post- 
Intelligencer, but none told in a more interesting 
vein than by Claire Farnsworth, a well-known 
Seattle boy who is now one of the leading bro- 
kers of Spokane, and who arrived in the city 
yesterday for the purpose of establishing a 
branch office here. 

“*T have just returned from a visit to Repub- 
lic camp, and have no hesitancy in saying that 
it will be one of the greatest mining-camps in 
the world,’’ he said. ‘There are a great many 
fine properties being developed, the majority 
of the companies now being formed doing busi- 
ness on an assessable basis. This will keep up 
interest in the camp, and insure its perma- 
nence. 

‘Spokane is one of the most prosperous cities 
in the country today, and it would not surprise 
me if it turned out asecond Denver. There 
are more brokers to the square inch than in 
any place on earth. A feature of the broker- 
age business is the large number of young men 
engaged, the majority of whom are doing well 
and fast becoming wealthy. 

‘Nor is the business confined to men. There 
are several full-fledged women brokers in the 
city, who can talk mines faster and sell more 
stock ina minute than the ordinary male can 
in an hour. It isnot an uncommon sight to 
see these female plungers standing about the 
lobbies of the principal buildings, almost en- 


7e@ d in clouds of tobacco smoke, and swing- | 
ee ate wager ecm tp e | sophic paragraphs and witty sayings, until 


ing bunches of stock about with the abandon 
of a veteran.” 
How He Got the Passes. 

The Waterloo (Ia.) Creamery Journal relates 
some very interesting reminiscences of Clayton 
R. Tinan, editor of the Kimball (S. D.) Graphic, 
who, the writer says, comes as near being a 


produced. 

He had come out to the west about fifteen 
years before on a hunting trip, as a correspond- 
ent of Forest and Stream. Favorably impressed 
with the country, he resolved, after he had 
made a few acquaintances, to establish a 
county newspaper at Kimball, and to ‘“‘hew to 
the line and let the chips fall where they may.”’ 
He purchased a new outfit, consisting of a few 
cases of type and a hand-press, at Sioux City, 
and suddenly, without warning, the Graphic 
was born. In a column of leaded pica Mr. 
Tinan outlined his policy, and personally told 
the people that they would have to subscribe 
for his paper at once and advertise in it lib- 
erally or he would expose the fact that every 
man in the county was steeped in alkali water. 

He set his own type, ran off the paper, built 
the fires, got out the job-work, wrote editorials 
on the beauties of South Dakota by the mile, 
and worked from daylight until midnight. It 
was an heroic struggle. There were few people 





| less have yielded a fortune to him had he been 


located in an older country. 

“It was this way with me,’’ he said: “I be- 
gan to publish the Graphic as an experiment, 
not realizing what it meant to wait for the 
country to grow up. Then came hard times, 
and more hard times, and we all had to suffer 
with our neighbors, until a fellow-feeling grew 
up among us that was so strong that I grew 
ashamed to think that I had ever been so dis- 
loyal as to contemplate turning back toward 
the East. I stuck, and stayed, and helped make 
the country, and I am glad of it.” 

Once, when Mr. Tinan was getting ready to 
get married, he made application to a St. Paul 
railroad for a pass to Chicago for himself and 
wife, with a stop-over privilege at three places 
going and four places returning, where he 
wanted to introduce his wife to relatives. The 
general passenger agent replied by sending a 
curt refusal from a stereotype form kept in 
stock for Dakota editors. The note said that 
the road did not care to extend its advertising 


























SEEN IN AND ABOUT ST. PAUL—WHITE BEAR LAKE, OLD FORT SNELLING, A BIT OF COMO 
PARK, AND CYCLE PATH ALONG SUMMIT AVENUE. 


in the country, and among the settlers were 
many who could not afford the luxury of his 
always interesting paper. Merchants were will- 
ing to advertise, but could not afford it; but 
there was some revenue from legal land notices 
that helped to keep the wolf from the door. 
Mr. Tinan expended the energies of the city 
editor of the New York World, and lavished the 
labor of a genius on acountry that offered little 
in return. His paper grew in size and import- 
ance, the papers of the State copied his philo- 


finally he traded the old hand-press for a power- 
press, bought a steam engine to run it, added 
more type, and built an office-building. Then 


| he got married, and built a handsome residence. 


Speaking of the hardships endured in a new 
country, Mr. Tinan frankly admitted that the 
years of labor he had performed would doubt- 





patronage in Dakota at present, and that there- 
fore no courtesies would be extended. 

Tinan was mad. He hastily wrote the fol- 
lowing note to the general manager of the rail- 
road, ignoring the general passenger agent: 

‘“‘Your passenger agent has refused to send 
passes for myself and wife. I am about to be 
married, and to take the step contemplated it 
will be absolutely necessary for you to send me 
this transportation. It is nothing short of a 
d——d outrage for you to say that you do not 
care to extend your advertising patronage in 
Dakota, and your refusal to send me the 
‘courtesies’ is a rare specimen of shameless in- 
gratitude. As a South Dakota editor I have 
boomed this country traversed by your road for 
fifteen years. I began printing lies about the 
fertility of South Dakota soil when oneof your 
hand-cars could have hauled all the grain raised 
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in the county, and have kept it upeversince. I 
have boomed and boomed this God-forsaken 
country until settlers have come here and made 
it something besides a howling desert peopled 
only by myself and your station agent; and 
now, after showing you all these ‘courtesies,’ 
when your rails begin to shine with the wear 
of frequent freight-trains hauling the immense 
crops of South Dakota to the East, you swell 
up and say you don’t care to extend your ad- 
vertising patronage and that no ‘courtesies’ 
will be forthcoming. 

“Ts this right? Who made your road what it 
is today in Dakota? Your officials? Or Divine 
Providence? Or the South Dakota editor?”’ 

In a reasonably short time Mr. Tinan re- 
ceived a note from the railroad manager as 
rollows: 

“You are certainly right—South Dakota 
could never have been settled without the 
South Dakota editor. I enclose tickets, with 
stop-overs, as requested; also Pullman passes. 
I wish you and yours a long and happy life.’’ 


Was it Legerdemain, or Hypnotism? 

His name was not Roberts, which is a good 
enough reason for calling him that here. There 
was nothing strange or weird in his appearance 
or general behavior, says an unidentified Coast 
paper, but he did one hypnotic turn, as the 
music-hall phrase is, that mystified his fellow 
ranchers to the verge of lunacy until they got 
used to it. 

Roberts was one of a little group of college- 
bred men who, some from choice and some from 
example, have located claims in Mason County, 
Washington. There is a post-office at Lake 
Cushman and a tri-weekly mail by stage from 
the Sound, nine miles distant. ‘‘Put’’ is the 
postmaster. His name was Putnam, originally, 
and he isa Trinity man. He has a large ranch 


at the lake and a summer hotel, where people | 
come for the fishing. Here the men gather for | 


their mail, usually lingering for a smoke and a 
yarn, and it was here that Roberts began his 
mysterious performances. 

One day when the men met at the post-office, 
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MINNEHAHA—‘‘LAUGHING WATERS’’—THE BEAUTIFUL FALLS IMMORTALIZED BY LONGFELLOW. 


“Don’t see anything queer about that,” they | 


agreed. 

The trick was reptated a dozen times, with 
unfailing success. No one was deceived a sec- 
ond time, and most of them declared that they 


weren’t really in earnest, or the light was bad, | 


or something of the sort. The average victim 


| always has an excuse to offer. 


the conversation turned to spiritualism, mind- | 


reading, thought-transference, and the like. 


It was agreed that the whole thing was rub- | 
bish—flubdub, as they say in Georgia. If | 


there was anything in it, why didn’t spiritual- 
ists make millions in wheat and stocks? Why 
did seers invariably live in cheap lodgings which 
smelled of boiled cabbage? Not one of them 
ever made a cent except what their weak- 
minded dupes paid them. 

Roberts slid off the table and said he’d be 
going. 

‘“‘By the way,’’ he remarked, “I got a $10 
gold-piece in Hoodsport yesterday that looks 
funny. I’m afraid it’s a counterfeit.’’ 

He handed a small, round object to the man 
nearest him. Several heads bent over it, and 
passed it from one hand to another. 





“Tt’s all right. Nothing the matter with | 


that,’’ was the verdict. 

‘‘Thanks,’’ said Roberts, taking it back and 
throwing it on the table. The men then saw 
that what they had taken for a $10 gold-piece 
was a common iron washer off a wagon-wheel. 


The affair was the sensation of the winter; | 


and then something else turned up, and it be- 
came a back number. 


The next fall Roberts and two others of the | 


Lake Cushman fraternity ran over to Victoria 
for a little celebration. One of the men re- 
turned from a walk down-town: and told Rob- 
erts that he had been “‘stringing old Williams, 
the tobacconist, about that act of yours with 
the washer.’”’ The said Williams discrediting 


were allowed to finish their dinner, but they 
were notified that the ‘‘Charmer” left for Van- 
couver at half-past 10, and that they would 
have to leave town. 


Life on a Ranch. 
I've jes’ been a-readin’ a poetry yarn 
| Thata city chap's writ about a barn, 
An’ life on a ranch, an’ cows an’ bees, 
An’ the sun comin’ down an’ tingin’ the trees, 
An' makin’ a whole lot o’ breaks like these 
Which shows he don’t knowa dod-burned thing 
"Bout life on a ranch, an’ the plowin’ and hoein’, 
| The milkin’ an’ ploddin’ an’ comin’ an’ goin’ 
| That's got to be did to keep things a-growin’; 
An’ I'll bet that the feller that writ that stuff 
‘S got a spot in his hed that ain't baked ernuff, 
| An’ he don't know clabber from buttermilk duff 
Spells hoss with h-o-r-s-e, 
When h-o double s is ernuf for we 
What hain't ever lived in the city. 


the story as absurd, he had bet two pounds of | 


Hudson Bay mixture against the retail price 


thereof that the tobacconist himself would be | 


fooled by the identical washer before the week 
was out. 
Accordingly, the next morning Roberts 


strolled into old Williams’ shop, where he was | 
not known, bought a box of Neb-kas for 33, | 


handed over the washer, took $7 in change, 
and walked out. 
The British sense of humor, as everyone 


knows, is sadly deficient, and old Williams, | 


when he discovered the washer in his till, was 
filled with wrath. He promptly notified the 


police, and Roberts’ friends had to bail him out | 


of jail about 11 o’clock that night. 

The court-room rang with laughter at the 
trial the next day, and the magistrate said 
that any man who couldn’t tell an iron washer 


| from a gold-piece deserved to lose his money. 


It was rusty and battered, and it had a hole in | 


the middle. Of course they declared with one 
voice that they had been flimflammed. 

“Tt was mere slight-of-hand,”’ they said. 

‘‘No, it was flubdub,’’ answered Roberts. 

The door opened, and two other ranchers 
came in. 

‘Helio!’ cried Roberts. ‘‘What do you fel- 
lows think of this $10 piece? Is it queer?” 

He handed them the washer, and they ex- 
amined it carefully, weighing it in their palms, 
and _turning:it over several times. 





However, it was his duty to discourage confi- 


| dence games, and he would have to fine the 


gentleman $10, the amount representing a kind 
of poetic justice. The fine was paid at once, 
the magistrate sarcastically warning the clerk 
not to accept any old iron by mistake. 

The Americans hurried out of the court-room 
amid smiles. After they had gone, the horri- 
fied clerk picked up the iron washer and gave 
it to the judge without a word. The police 
found them that evening dining with some 
English friends at ‘‘The Poodle Dog.” They 


I s’pose he’s a decent sort of a duck, 

But he’s tackled a job that’s got him bad stuck; 
An’ he'd better come out erlong er me 

An’ swing an ax ‘gin the butt of er tree, 

With the sweat rollin’ down till he kain’t hardly see, 
An’ the sun bilin’ up an’ a scorchin’; 

Let him work long er me till the sun goes down, 
An’ he'll wish mighty bad he'd a-stayed in town, 
An’ he won't be stuck on the cow-bell soun’; 

An’ he'll feel mighty sick ‘bout the tintin’ o' trees, 
An’ won't give a durn if there never was bees, 

If he was but back in the city. 


What he says ‘bout the cows is a-makin’ me smile, 
| How they plod down the lane, comin’ on single file; 
An’ a-chawin’ their cud, not a-carin’ as how. 
Say, bub, do you think yer could milk that ol’ cow 
|} An’ not git yerself mixed up ina row, 
| An’ kicked ‘bout as flat as a flounder? 
She jes’ kicks 'bout as hard as a hired man, 
An’ runs ‘round the yard from Bersheba to Dan 
An’ jes’ acts like ol’ Satan, an’ never will stan’. 
| No, mister, one dose would be more 'n ernuff, 
| An’ one kick would jes’ knock yer up inter a huff, 
| An’ you'd jigger back inter the city. 


| But now, on ther square, bub, yer father an’ me— 
We uster be chums on a farm, do ye see? 
An’ we know ‘bout the things I have writin my rhyme; 
An’ yer father an’ me jes’ counted the time 
Till we'd leave the ol’ farm, for we thought it a crime 
To be looked at as green country farm-boys. 
Yer dad turned out a lawyer, an’ struggled an’ fought 
"Gin the world, an’ the flesh, an’ the devil, an’ caught 
Jes’ a glimpse of the honor he eagerly sought; 
But he longed for green trees an’ pastures fair, 
| Where the sun filtered through an’ gilded the air, 

Till he slept in the silent city. 

—Mac, in Tacoma ( Wash.) Ledger. 
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A Land of Promise. 


The newspapers throughout the State tell of | 
a growing demand for desirable farm lands. | 


There is a great deal of settlement now going 
on in the counties in the western part of the 
State. Morton, Stark, Emmons, Burleigh, and 
McLean counties are attracting a great deal of 
settlement. 

The business of all the railroads of the State 
is largely increasing in every direction, in 
merely local business. The settlers who have 
been in the State a number of years are getting 
more property around them. They have more 
to ship out, and more to shipin. The value of 
property within the State is gradually on the 


increase, even more than it shows on the as- | 


sessor’s books.— Mundan (.N. D.) Pioneer. 


One North Dakota Farm. 

The Valley City (N. D.) Times Record says 

that last year the Nestor Farm of 64,000 acres, 

near Valley City, yielded 25,000 bushels of 

wheat, 16,000 bushels of barley, 22,000 of oats, 
and 2,500 bushels of flax. 

The average yield of grain was: 


forty-four bushels; flax, fifteen bushels. To 
handle this amount of land requires 110 head of 
horses. 

For the purpose of utilizing the rough land, 
Mr. Nestor keeps a band of about 2,500 head of 
sheep, and these are fed during the winter 
months on the straw, grain, screenings, and 


other feed which is allowed to go to waste on | 


many farms. The sheep are a money-making 
investment, and do well. 


Spraying Fruit-Trees. 

A great deal has been said about spraying, 
and a good variety of remedies have been given 
for killing fruit pests. Several of these reme- 
dies are known to be good, but care should be 
taken in doing the work. An article appeared 
in an exchange, a few days ago, with reference 
to the use of lye as a spraying material, and on 
this point Mr. D. C. Jenkins, county fruit in- 


spector, Says: ’ 


‘| agree with the writer so far as the merit 
and value of lye is concerned; it isa good and 
effective spray when properly applied, but I 
have seen a number of fruit-trees that have 
been injured and the bark slightly shriveled 
and burned, which is very injurious to the 
tree. 

‘*This deficiency can be avoided by as good or 
a better formula as follows: One pound of lye, 
one pound of whale-oil soap (or one quart of 
and six gallons of water. Add 
one pound of sulphur well boiled, or till it 
turns amber color; add one pound rock lime, 
well slacked and strained; churn all together. 
This makes a valuable spray, and will not burn 
or injure the tree. 

“T recommend the lime, sulphur, salt, and 
lye especially for large or old orchards, for the 
reason that it is recommended by all the ex- 
perimental stations and by prominent horti- 
culturists as being the most effective spray for 
the dormant season, and for the further reason 


good soft soap), 


Wheat, | 
eighteen bushels; barley, thirty bushels; oats, | 
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| that all the orchards that I have inspected | 


that have been treated with this solution for 
the last two or three years are generally free 


| from pest and show a clean, vigorous growth.”’ 
— Fairhaven (Wash.) World-Herald. 


A Big Colony. 
Dr. David N. McInturff is making a stir 
down in Oregon. 


with remarkable success in his huge plans for 
establishing a Christian colony south of Port- 
land. The extent of the plans and the energy 


| with which they are being pushed forward may 
be judged by the following dispatch published | 


last month in the Portland Oregonian: 
“In behalf of a colony, David McInturff and 
other trustees of the People’s United Church 


| have entered into arrangements for the pur- 
chase of 8,000 acres of land, a flouring-mill, a | 


general merchandise store, and seven other 
buildings in Monroe, for which they agree to 
pay $175,000. In accordance with the terms of 
the agreement they deposited $1,000 cash, and 
will soon make two more payments of like 
amounts. In May they will pay fifty per cent 
of the remainder, and the balance is to be paid 
in ten years. Outside of railroad transactions, 
the deal is considered the largest tinancially in 
the history of Benton County.” 

Mr. McInturff and the other trustees say 
that it is their intention to settle 3,000 persons 
on the land. They will also build a motor-line 
from Eugene to Corvallis, and engage in other 
railroad construction. The colony will be of a 
religious character. 


A Year of Great Development. 

This year gives promise of wonderful develop- 
ment in the Inland Empire. At no time in its 
history has so much interest been centered on 
its resources and industries. Here, in the cen- 


| ter of the activity, not all realize the magni- 


tude of what is doing. 

In the country north of Spokane across the 
international boundary line, a vast amount of 
capital is being invested by Eastern and Euro- 
pean money owners in the development of min- 
ing properties; while the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way is building a new branch line 105 miles 
long, and is preparing to build the sixty miles of 


| road necessary to take its Crow’s Nest branch 
into Nelson. 


Work to carry the rails on across 
the Cascades at a point comparatively close to 
the boundary is also projected. Smelters are 
to be built and many other improvements 


The reports that come from | 
that State indicate that he has thus far met | 





made. The mines of Kootenay have reached 
that period of development where their produc- 
ing capacity will be suddenly and greatly in- 
creased: 

South of the boundary line, the reservation 
country is developing with marvelous rapidity, 
and producing mines will be numerous before 
the end of the year. Railroad projects, that 
always follow a country’s development, are 
many. There is a strong probability that the 
Kettle Valley road will be built, or in place of 
it some railroad that will cross the reservation. 

Northeast of Spokane, the Kootenay Valley 
Railway is being constructed from the Great 
Northern tracks to Bonner’s Ferry to Lake 
Kootenay, connecting with boat lines. This 
will give Spokane a new route into the eastern 
and northern portions of: West Kootenay. The 
line will be completed this year. 

The Buffalo Hump mining district in Central 
Idaho is attracting the attention of the min- 
ing world, and a tremendous rush thither is 
anticipated this spring. 

Work is to begin in a few days on the con- 
struction of a seventy-five mile railroad that 
will give transportation to the famed but hith- 
erto almost inaccessible Seven Devils region of 


| the Snake Valley, known for enormous copper 


ledges. 

In the valleys of the Clearwater and Snake 
rivers, railroad building is being pressed with 
great rapidity. The Northern Pacific Railway 
is already laying rails on its line projected up 
the Clearwater, which it is surmised will cross 
the Lo Lo Pass to Missoula, Mont. Graders 
are at work on the construction of a spur from 
the company’s tracks in the valley, headed for 
the Camas Prairie Country—beyond which, 
only a few miles, is the Buffalo Hump region. 
Surveyors in the employ of the Northern Pacific 
are locating a line down the Snake from Lewis- 
ton toward Pasco. 

The Oregon Railroad & Navigation Company 
has surveyed lines almost paralleling the lines of 
the Northern Pacific in the Clearwater Valley. 
The Oregon company has announced its inten- 
tion of building up the Clearwater and to Ca- 
mas Prairie this year. The company has about 
1,500 men at work constructing a line from 
Wallula to Riparia, sixty-five miles. 

In addition to all this construction, on which 
several thousand men are employed, much more 
is projected. The O. R. & N. and the Northern 
Pacific each wants a short cut from the Palouse 
Country down to the water-grades of the Snake 
Valley. Penewawa Creek furnishes a route for 
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such a short cut, and the O. R. & N. is already 
seeking to hold it by grading a right of way 
along its bank. The Northern Pacific will not 
be behind in the fight. 

All these things mean the expenditure of 
thousands of dollars for the good of the entire 
intermountain region. They mean the making 
of fortunes by many, and prosperity for all.— 
Spokane ( Wash.) Spokesman-Review. 


How the Northwest is Growing. 

The railway companies and the land agents 
doing business in the Northwest seem to be of 
the opinion that the present season is going to 
mark high tide in the matter of settlement 
andenterprise. The Grand Forks (N. D.) Herald 
says that “‘A. B. Peters of Cando, N. D., 
passed through the city recently over the Great 
Northern en route to the East, where he has 
gathered a colony of between 4,000 and 5,000 
immigrants who congregated at Chicago and 
left for their new homes in North Dakota on 
March 28. This colony was the largest that 
has yet been brought to the Northwest, and 
required four full trains to transport them, in 
addition to perhaps -a hundred cars to move 
their effects. Many of these people are Dunk- 
ards, although there. is a large sprinkling of 
other denominations‘among them. They come 
from Virginia, Maryland, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin, 
and will be located along the Great Northern 
in the Mouse River Valley, scattering out in 
the vicinity of Cando, Rolla, Tower, and Wil- 
low City, west of Devils Lake. Last fall the 
Government threw open for settlement 100,000 
acres of land known as the Turtle Mountain 
forest, which had been reserved for future set- 
tlers, and who, up to that time, had been ac- 
corded the privilege of using the dead and 
down timber of the reservation. As only dead 
timber is that which has been burned over, the 
result was that fires were rapidly destroying 
the timber, when the Government decided that 
rather than have so much valuable property 
destroyed it would be better to place it under 
the protection of actual settlers, and it was 
surveyed and opened to settlement. Itis largely 
in consequence of this that so many settlers 
are heading for this section.” 

The same enterprise is true of the emigration 
department of the Northern Pacific Railway 
Company. Thousands of new settlers from the 
Eastern and Middle States, and also from 
abroad, are expected to occupy lands along that 
line within the next sixty days. These new 
people are being brought in by General Emi- 
gration Agent Mott all thetime. They come 
in carloads, sometimes in train-loads, and the 
end is not yet. Many of these newcomers will 
locate in the vicinity of Carrington, N. D., 
where large and flourishing colonies are already 
situated. 

Immigration agents of all the roads agree 
that the movement of settlers from the East 
to the West will eclipse any previous year. 
Farmers that are cultivating high-priced land 
in the Eastern States are selling out and buy- 
ing Western land for one-quarter to one-half 
the amount received for their Eastern farms, 
and asaresult they not only come West and 
pay for their lands at once, but they are well 
supplied with cash with which to cultivate 
and stock the farm. All the Northwestern 
roads anticipate an extensive immigration into 
the Dakotas, Montana, and the Pacific Coast 
States. The Milwaukee road has been fortu- 
nate during the past six months in securing 
the settlement of several thousand acres of 
prairie land in Northern South Dakota, al- 
though this road does not own a foot of land in 


that State. 
If we go farther West for opinions, we find 
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the following .in a-recent issue of the Portland 
Oregonian. It says: 
‘There has been a decided increase of home- 


builders during the past year in each of the | 


Northwestern States, but the heaviest addi- 
tions have been made in that portion of the 
Columbia: Basin toward which branch lines of 
railroad are being extended by the O. R. & N. 
and the Northern Pacific, in Eastern Washing- 
ton and Idaho. Over 1,000,000 acres of agricult- 
ural, fruit, and stock lands have been settled 
upon under the Homestead Law in the vicinity 
of Camas Prairie and the Nez Perces Reserva- 
tion. Freight and passenger traffic have in- 
creased very much along the lines of all the 
transcontinental roads leading into Portland, 
showing that these new settlers have begun 
building homes, subduing the wild lands, and 
planting new orchards. 

‘‘The development of mineral resources in 
Oregon, Washington, Idaho, and Montana has 
also shown that mining interests have been 
keeping pace with the establishment of new 
towns, the surveying of new railroads, and the 
fencing of new fields. 

“Northern Pacific officials report their sales 
of land during the past year as having been the 
largest in the history of the company. The 
purchasers are mostly heads of families from 
the blizzard States of Iowa, Nebraska, and 
Illinois. These people had become tired of be- 
ing shut up in their houses by winter storms 
for the larger portion of the year, and they 
have found pleasanter climatic conditions, 
even while changing to higher altitudes, along 
the line of the Northern Pacific in Washing- 
ton, Idaho, and Montana. 

“Great Northern officials also report increased 
settlement on farm and stock-range, and gen- 
eral development of mineral resources during 
the same period. Prosperous and populous 
towns have sprung up along this line in Wash- 
ington and Idaho, where two years ago man 
had scarcely made his mark on the surface of 
the wilderness. The census of 1900 will show 
numberless thrifty communities where the cen- 
sus-taker of 1890 might have traveled 500 miles 
without meeting a white man. 

“In Oregon, Wallowa County shows the 
largest per cent of increase during the twelve 
months, although there is not a mile of rail- 


road yet built within its limits. The indica- 

tions of approaching branches from the O. R. 
| & N. in the near future have been the cause of 
this increased settlement of Oregon’s north- 
eastern county, and the agricultural lands 
| within Wallowa’s confines are liable to be suffi- 
ciently developed to render the operating of 
the new branches profitable from the start. 

“And the movement of 1899, already begun, 
indicates a very heavy addition to the popula- 
tion of the Northwest this year. This is evi- 
denced by the quick response of homeseekers 
in applying for the ‘settlers’ rate’ recently in- 
augurated. These tickets were only on sale one 
day, but it was necessary to run extra coaches 
to meet the wants of those desirous of taking 
advantage of the reduced rate. 

“Portland railway officials are deluged with 
letters of inquiry from nearly every State in 
the Union. Those coming from California and 
the Northwestern portion of the nation indi- 
cate that the writers wish to free themselves 
from drought and heat; while the prospective 
settlers from States further East, are tired of 
ague, mosquitoes, and race troubles. 

“The settlement of Alaska, begun with the 
| gold-seekers’ rush, continues with an influx of 
people of the most permanent class. Many of 
these homeseekers will return to Oregon, Wash- 
ington, or Idaho for happier surroundings, after 
they have become tired of the rigorous climate 
of the far north. 

“A prominent railway official of Portland 
said recently that the next five years would 
witness an increase in the population of the 
three Northwestern States far beyond any like 
period in their history. He based his predic- 
tions on the solid basis of present facts.” 

Thus the testimony grows. From every quar- 
ter comes reports of a great movement of new 
emigration into the States of Minnesota, the 
two Dakotas, Montana, Washington, Idaho, 
and Oregon. The causes have already been 
named. Farmers in the older States are tired 
of trying to eke out a living on high-priced 
lands—the soil of which is impoverished and 
the acreage of which is necessarily limited. 
They are coming into the New Northwest, where 
lands are rich and cheap, where opportunities 
are better, and where thrift will soon lift them 
above want and worry. 
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I THE WOLF-CHILD- | 
| A SIOUX LEGEND. , 


} By C. A. Hutchinson. f 
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Early in the 19th century, when the Great 
Northwest was a terra incognita to all white men 
save a few voyageurs and Jesuit priests, the 
Ree Indians were absolute masters of what is 
now the last remaining stronghold of the Sioux. 
For hundreds of miles the banks of the Missouri 
were dotted with numerous Ree villages, and 
the broad plateaus to the westward, teeming 
with elk, antelope, and buffalo, were their fa- 
vorite hunting-grounds. 

A few miles above the present city of Pierre, 
S. D., but on the opposite bank of the “Big 
Muddy,” are the sites of two deserted Indian 
villages. One is scattered along the summit of 
a high, gravelly ridge which extends for some 
distance parallel with the river, its peculiarly 
arranged cellars and fortifications plainly be- 
speaking its Ree origin; the other, nestled cozily 
in the valley below, but some two or three 
miles down the river, was for many years oc- 
cupied by the Sioux. There still linger in that 
vicinity a few old Indians who once resided in 
the last of these camps, and from one of them 
1 learned this strange story. 

I1o-bu (Heavy Thunder) was a great Dakota 
chief who waged long and successful warfare 
against those hereditary enemies of his tribe, 
the Rees. His most famous expedition resulted 
in the capture of the Padani village, which I 
mentioned at the beginning of this article, and 
in the annihilation of its brave defenders. The 
Sioux warriors crossed the river some distance 
above the town, then divided into two parties, 
the smaller of which descended the stream in 
their buffalo-hide canoes, the other advancing 
on foot by a more circuitous route against the 
enemy's rear. 

At daybreak the next morning a Ree sentinel 
discovered the boats creeping along under the 
shadow of the bank, and gave the alarm. The 
Rees swarmed out of their huts and, with 
a whoop of defiance, prepared to receive their 
enemies. The Sioux made a feint at attack- 
ing, but quickly gave way and retreated in great 
haste toward their boats, hotly pursued by the 
victorious Rees. Before the combatants had 
reached the river, however, a blood-curdling 
war-whoop burst upon their ears, and, looking 
back, the Rees were horrified to discover their 
women and children flying down the slope be- 
hind them, closely followed by a horde of naked, 
hideously painted Sioux. 

The Rees instantly realized that they had 
been outwitted by the wily foe, but continued 
the fight with the courage of desperation, and 
when, at last, the battle was ended, the entire 
band lay dead on the field, and nearly half the 
Dakotas had also passed to the happy hunting- 
grounds. Ho-bu himself had been severely 
wounded, and scarcely a warrior had escaped 
unscathed. 

It was impossible for the Dakotas to return 
with so many wounded, so they were compelled 
to go into camp until the band had sufficiently 
recovered to be able to endure the long march 
back to their own country. The sore and ex- 
hausted braves carried their more seriously 
wounded comrades into camp, and buried the 
dead Dakotas; for it was impossible to place the 
bodies upon platforms in state, as was the cus- 
tom at that time among the Sioux. Then, in 
duty bound, they held a grand scalp-dance over 
the bloody trophies of the fray. The mutilated 
bodies of the Rees were left where they fell, 
to be devoured by the coyotes and buzzards. 

Several weeks passed away; a portion of the 





Dakotas had sufficiently recovered to be able to 
ride their ponies, and long, slender poles were 
cut and travoix prepared for the others. The 
band was ferried across the river, and all sur- 
plus ponies were loaded down with furs and 
plunder from the Ree camp. 

As the last of the boats were being loaded, 
Ho-bu, supported upon the arm of one of his 
braves, wandered back over the battlefield. On 
their approach a huge gray wolf, which had 
been prowling about among the ghastly memen- 
toes of the fray, darted away toward the town. 
Instinctively the warrior brought his flint-lock 
musket to his shoulder, and fired. The shot 
was well aimed, and, although the brute con- 
tinued her flight up the hill, she left a trail of 
blood behind. 

‘She has not gone far,” exclaimed the chief; 
‘help me up the hill, my son. We shall find 
her carcass among the huts of the Ree dogs.”’ 

The pair slowly climbed the hill, crossed the 
summit dotted with numerous cabins, and, still 
following the bloody trail, descended the oppo- 
site slope. Just behind a great, isolated bowlder, 
the track ended. Ho-bu peered over the rock, 
and gave an exclamation of astonishment: 

‘*‘Wakantanka!’’ (Great God) he gasped; ‘“‘what 
is this?” 

The big wolf was stretched on the ground, 
stone dead. Five young pups were crawling 
about her, whining piteously; and there, too, 
right among them, was a naked female infant, 
apparently about one and a half years old. The 
old wolf had scraped out a little hollow under 
the bowlder, and beside this den her carcass 
was lying. The young wolves snuffed at her 
bedraggled fur, and whined helplessly; but the 
babe dipped her hands in the pool of blood that 
was fast gathering, and laughed gleefully. 

“Good!”’ exclaimed Ho-bu. ‘‘She is brave! 
Wrap your blanket about her, my son, and we 
will carry her back with us. I have six sons, 
but no daughter. The Sungtokecacinca (Wolf- 
child) shall be mine. Some day she will be a 
woman and will marry a chief as brave as her- 
self, and raise up sons to be a scourge to the 
Rees and Chippewas alike.”’ 

The young warrior silently obeyed, and, de- 
spite her struggles, the child was quickly wrap- 
ped in his blanket. Then Ho-bu and his com- 
panion turned to rejoin the band. 

It was a long, weary journey back over the 
bleak, rolling prairies to where the remainder 
of the tribe were encamped on the headwaters 
of the Minnesota, but they arrived at last, just 
as the oak and cottonwood were taking on their 
bright Autumn costumes of yellow and gold. 
A courier from Ho-bu’s band had long since in- 
formed the tribe of the chief’s success and the 
singular incident connected with the girl’s cap- 
ture; consequently the returning warriors were 
received with the wildest enthusiasm; but there 
were many women who sat alone in their tepees 
and loudly Jamented the loss of husbands, fa- 
thers, and sons lying cold in death, far away in 
the land of the Rees. 

Little Sungtokecacinca had stood the trip 
finely, and had become quite reconciled to her 
captors. No sooner had the women of the tribe 
exchanged greetings with their beloved ones 
than they turned their attention to the wee cap- 
tive. She was caught up and passed from one 
to another; her beauty and form were praised 
without stint. Wakansanson (Snow-bird), the 
wife of Ho-bu, was almost beside herself with 
delight, but her pleasure was short-lived; for 
just then Sunghinhota (Gray Horse), the medi- 
cine-man, advanced solemnly into the center 
of the group and, after staring intently at the 
infant for a moment, cried out in a loud voice: 

‘*Bring me a cup of water.”’ 

As the water was brought to him by his aged 
squaw, the medicine-man plucked a hair from 





the child’s head and dropped it into the cup. 
For a minute or so every eye in the assembly 
was fixed upon the cup of water; then there 
was a chorus of ‘‘Hows!’’ and the Dakotas ex- 
changed significant glances. The hair had sud- 
denly changed into a tiny, wiggling snake. 

“Burn her! Burn the witch! She is a wakan- 
sica! She will bring trouble and shame to you 
and to all your people!” yelled old Sunghinhota. 

Stout-hearted Ho-bu stood as one paralyzed, 
but Wakansanson caught the little one up in her 
blanket, and hurried away to the lodge. There 
she sat wailing, and rocking her body to and fro, 
until her husband joined her some time later. 

‘Let your heart be brave, my good woman,”’ 
he said. ‘‘I have talked with Sunghinhota, and 
promised him ten ponies if he would drive away 
the evil spirit that possesses power over the 
child. Heis a wise man, and his medicine is 
good. Did he not bring rain when the prairies 
were parched and dry as powder, and all the 
streams dried up save the Minisose Wakpa 
(Missouri River); when half our ponies had lost 
mane, tail, and hoofs from drinking the bitter 
alkali water? Yes, and did he not bring Hit- 
unkadanska (White Mouse) back to life after 
he had been three days dead? Surely he can ex- 
pel the evil one from this tiny babe.’’ 

Wakansanson made no reply, but bowed her 
head and let a few hot tears fall upon the face 
of the child in her lap. Ho-bu seated himself 
crossed-legged in the center of the lodge, and 
smoked in silence as the hours passed by. 

Just as the first tinge of light appeared on the 
eastern horizon, the buffalo-hide that formed 
the door of the lodge was hastily drawn aside, 
and the face of Sunghinhota appeared at the 
opening. 

“Come!’’ said he. 

The chief and his wife quickly joined him, 
the woman carrying the still sleeping infant 
upon her back. Three of the oldest and wisest 
Indians of the tribe were with the medicine- 
man, who now glided swiftly away without 
speaking another word. The little group fol- 
lowed in single file, the woman and the child 
bringing up the rear. 

A short distance from the camp stood a clus- 
ter of big oak trees, the sturdy, wide-spreading 
branches of which were heavily laden with the 
blanket-and buckskin-wrapped skeletons of de- 
parted Sioux. In a small open space in the very 
center of this gruesome shade, the party halted. 
Sunghinhota gathered a quantity of dry sticks 
and leaves, heaped them upon a large, flat stone, 
and kindled a fire with flint and steel. About 
this the others crouched in a semicircle. As 
the flames rose higher and higher they brought 
to view the stern, stoical faces of the Indians, 
and threw into bold relief the grotesque figure 
of the medicine-man. Sunghinhota was painted 
a bright red, from head to foot, and his person 
was further decorated by numerous large, black 
spots. His head was adorned with the horns 
and a part of the hide of a big bull buffalo. 
Strings of bells were suspended from his shoul- 
ders. His heavy blue-cloth breech-clout trailed 
upon the ground behind him as he walked, and 
his moccasins and leggings were one solid mass 
of beads and porcupine quills. In one hand he 
held a large embroidered buckskin pouch, and 
in the other a curiously carved red-stone pipe 
with a broad, flat stem fully three feet long. 

As soon as the fire had gained sufficient head- 
way, he took several handfuls of some prepara- 
tion from the bag, and threw it upon the blaze 
—chanting, in the meanwhile, some strange, 
unintelligible words. Then he produced from 
his medicine-bag a young turtle-dove with its 
wings and feet securely tethered. Deftly open- 
ing a vein, he sprinkled little Sungtokecacinca 
with the blood, and laid the bird upon the fire. 
Immediately all the Indians joined in a chant, 
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imploring the evil spirit to depart from the 
child. The great pipe was filled and passed from 
mouth to mouth, while the Dakotas smoked 
and chanted alternately. 

The stars had faded before the gray dawn, 
and a meadow-lark which came soaring through 
the air, alighting in the tree top directly over 
the little group, burst intoa glad song of re- 
joicing. The Dakotas sprang to their feet with 
acclamations of delight, but the medicine-man 
raised his hand in token of silence. Far away 
across the prairies came a weird, hideous wail; 
it was only the coyotes giving tongue to their 
usual morning refrain, but Sunghinhota list- 
ened attentively. 

At last he shook his head, and, turning to the 
chief, faltered out: 

‘*My brother, I cannot take your ponies. The 
evil spirit has departed; but some day—I know 
not when—it will return for its victim. My 
heart is sad, brother, but I can do no more;”’ 
and turning on his heel, the medicine-man 
stalked gloomily away toward the tepees. 

A few hours later the good Jesuit priest, Fa- 





‘He took several handfuls of some preparation from the bag and threw it upon the blaze." 


ther Frances, was celebrating the holy mass in 


| 





the rude log-cabin which served as achurch for | 
his few dusky-skinned converts. In the very 


midst of his prayer the priest started, but, con- 
trolling himself with an effort, went on as usual. 
The Indians kneeling on the dirt floor glanced 
over their shoulders and trembled. In the door- 
way stood Ho-bu, the great chief, in full war- 
paint, with a frown black as a thundercloud 
upon his brow. 

The Christian Indians wondered what the in- 
trusion meant. Had Ho-bu returned from the 
war-path to wreak vengeance upon the bold 
Jesuit who had dared to penetrate into the very 
heart of his possessions and seduce his people 
from the religion of their fathers? Would the 
chief be content with burning the priest at the 
stake, or would their lives, also, be sacrificed? 
But after that first involuntary pause, Father 
Frances continued the service with the utmost 
calmness. When mass was concluded, he walked 
across the little room and addressed the chief: 

‘*Well, my friend?” 

Ho-bu eyed the priest searchingly. 





‘*Father,’’ he said at last, ‘‘is the God of the 
whites more powerful than the waukon of the 
red men?”’ 

‘He is,’ the priest replied without hesitation. 

The chief made a sign to some one without, 
aud Wakansanson entered, with the child on 
her back. 

‘*Father,” said Ho-bu, ‘‘many moons ago I 
found this babe in the den of a she wolf, near 
the hill where we fought the Rees. I have 
brought her back to my village and wish to 
adopt her as my own child; but she is possessed 
of a devil which Sunghinhota, the great medi- 
cine-man, has expelled for the time, but which 
will some day return to plague her. Now, if it 
be true that your God is more powerful than 
the evil spirits that bring grief to the Indians, 
then I pray you to save this little one, which I 
love better than any of my own sons—brave 
young warriors though they be.’’ 

‘“*T will gladly grant your request, my friend,”’ 
replied the priest. ‘‘She shall be baptized in the 
Catholic church, and Winyanwaste shall take 
charge of the child and rear her as a Christian. 
You may come to see 
her as often as you like, 
and I promise you that 
the evil spirits shall 
never harm her.’’ 

The chief bowed his 
assent. The priest took 
charge of the babe, and 
formally baptized it as 
aCatholic. Then Ho-bu 
turned away muttering: 

“The red medicine- 
man baptized her with 
blood; the white medi- 
cine-man with water. 
Which is the better?”’ 

Years rolled on. Lit- 
tle Sungtokecacinca was 
carefully reared by the 
Christian squaw, sent to 
school at a Catholic mis- 
sion, and confirmed in 
thechurch. Three years 
later she met Baptist 
LaMere, a handsome 
young French-Canadian 
trader, and after a brief 
courtship she became 
his wife and went away 
with him to his post at 
Fort Pierre, which was 
at that time the head- 
quarters of the Ameri- 
can Fur Company in 
that section of the coun- 
try. LaMere was a man of honesty, industry, 
and great native shrewdness, so he naturally 
advanced rapidly in the good graces of the 
company, and two years later held an important 
position at the Fort and was an esteemed and 
trusted friend of the commandant. Sungtoke- 
cacinca, now a tall and unusually handsome 
woman, was an especial favorite. Every sum- 
mer Ho-bu and a number of his tribe visited 
the Fort, and the old chief, as he met his foster 
child, was wont to rub his hands and declare 
that “The white man’s medicine was good.” 

But one bright morning in the autumn of 
1855 the little company of traders, trappers, and 
voyageurs were thrown into the wildest excite- 
ment by the announcement that Sungtokeca- 
cinca had disappeared and that no trace of her 
could be found. The husband was distracted, 
and the commandant was deeply grieved. Some 
of the Indian women in the Fort had heard the 
story of the missing woman’s strange history, 
and they whispered about that she had been 
carried away by the Waukoncica. The medicine- 
man had always averred that sooner or later 





the evil spirit would return for the woman, and 
now it had come and spirited her away bodily. 

The French-Canadians, scarcely less supersti- 
tious than the Sioux, turned pale in spite of 
their bronze, and gathered in little knots to 
discuss the mysterious affair. The Indian view 
of the matter was generally accepted until the 
commandant succeeded in extorting from one 
of the sentinels the fact that he had on the 
night previous seen an Indian woman slip out 
of the little postern gate and glide along the 
river bank until she was lost to view among the 
buffalo-berry bushes. He had supposed that 
she had gone to meet some clandestine lover, so 
made no alarm, but had posted himself so as to 
discover her identity when she should return: 
but she never came back. 

This discovery was almost as perplexing as 
the previous theory had been. Sungtokecacinca 
had always been, so far as any one knew, a 
model wife. She and her white husband had 
lived on the best of terms. They had retired 
that night as usual, and he had awakend just 
before dawn to-find her absent from his side; 
and, stranger still, she had left no note or ex- 
planation, although she was an excellent scholar 
in both French and English. 

However, the mystery was soon to be solved. 
An Indian trailer was started out, closely fol- 
lowed by LaMere and several others. The Sioux 
easily followed the woman’s course through the 
rank grass and scraggy sage-brush, but in the 
first thicket of buffalo-berry bushes he stopped 
short, scanned the ground curiously, uttered 
the single exclamation, ‘* Waukonsica!”’ and hur- 
ried back toward the Fort. 

‘‘What does he mean?’ demanded LaMere. 
‘‘Here, Jo, you can trail as well as most Injuns; 
what do you make out of this?” 

The voyageur thus addressed stepped forward, 
scrutinized the ground closely, and replied, ‘‘She 
has passed this way, but she is not alone any 
more. In this bush she meets a——”’ 

‘‘Forward!’’ thundered LaMere. ‘‘Let us find 
them, and I'll fight him, be he man or devil, so 
help me God!”’ 

On they dashed—through the thorny: bushes 
loaded with red and yellow berries; across the 
wide, grassy flat; up the long draw near the old 
Ree village—not even stopping to slake their 
thirst from the spring in the bottom;—up the 
steep hillside; past the cellars of the old Ree 
cabins—and finally the guide halted beside the 
huge bowlder in the rear of the hill. LaMere 
pushed by him, pistol in hand. There was an 
angry growl, a pistol-shot, and a woman’s ago- 
nized shriek. As LaMere’s astonished follow- 
ers rushed forward, they saw a big gray wolf 
scurry away across the prairie; but they were 
too much stunned to fire a shot, for there on 
the ground, weltering in her own blood, lay the 
beautiful Sungtokecacinca. 

‘“‘As God is above, I never meant to harm a 
hair of her head!” gasped LaMere. ‘‘The wolf 
sprang at me, and she threw herself between 
us, justasI fired. And I have killed her. Oh, 
my God! my God!” 

They carried the bloody corpse away, and 
buried it in the little Indian cemetery near the 
Fort. But to this day the great bowlder back 
of the old Ree village is called by the Sioux 
**The Wolf-child’s Rock.”’ 

* 


REGRET. 


I sit alone as the firelight dies 
In shadows fantastic o'er ceiling and wall, 
And I think of a life that wasted lies. 
And the dead past rises again and cries: 
“Too late, too late, it is past recall!" 





I think of all that might have been; 
The pleasure is gone, but the pain abides. 
The joys of the past seem vague and dim, 
Forever r- maineth the sorrow and sin, 
Nor are swept away with the ebb of the tides. 
Spearfish, S. D. MABEL CLAIRE LOUTHAN, 
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Break, Break, Break. 


Break, break, break, 
On thy cold gray stones, O sea! 

But your feats cannot compare with what 
My servant girl does for me. 


O well for the single man 
Who has no need of pelf! 
O well for the careful spouse 
Who washes the dishes herself! 
For it’s break, break, break, 
At break fast, dinner. and tea, 
And the direful cost of the crockery lost 
Will never come back to me, 


Very Proper, Anyway. 

A Lincoln County paper in this State says 
that over in Adams County Newton Lord and 
Miss Jennie Helper were united in marriage. 
Newton is a six-footer, with muscles like 


sugar-cured hams, and neither of the editors 


in that county dared head the notice Lord- 
Helper. Garfield (Wash.) Enterprise. 





A Stiff Story. 

A man from Iowa who went prospecting in 
the Klondike, in the course of chilling events 
was frozen to death. His friends had him 
brought home for burial. When the body ar- 
rived it was found to be so drawn out of shape 
as to forbid its being placed in a coffin. 

To bring the limbs down to a natural pose, 
the frozen man was placed in a baker’s oven 
and a strong heat was turned on. In the 
course of half an hour one of his friends opened 
the oven door, when, lo and behold! the corpse 
arose slightly from its reclining position, and, 
shivering perceptibly, remarked petulantly: 

“Shut that door! I think I feel a draught.” 

Fessenden (.N. D.) News. 


Troubles of a Populist. 

An Oregon farmer, who was a delegate at a 
convention in Portland, was greeted by a fel- 
low farmer and delegate the morning after his 
arrival, and asked how he felt. 

‘Mighty poorly,’’ was the reply; ‘‘didn’t 
sleep a wink the whole night through.’’ 

“Why, what was the matter?” asked the other. 

‘‘There was a goldarned light shining right 
in my eyes all night long.” 

‘Why didn’t you get up and blow it out?” 

“Blow it out?” was the reply. ‘‘How could 
I blow it out when the blamed thing was shut 
up in a bottle?” 





A Child’s Fairy Tale. 

Out in the second grade in the Rainier 
School the teacher has been reading fairy tales 
to her young pupils. On a recent Friday one 
of them brought in a fairy tale of herown. It 
is entitled ‘The Fable of the Naughty Boy.”’ 
Here it is: 

“Once upon a time there was a naughty boy 
who had a kind father and mother and a good 
teacher. But he would not mind his teacher 
when she told him to stop rubbing, for he al- 
ways had his pincle upside down rubbing, 

“One day he was rubbing as usual till his 
teacher got mad, and at last she sed she wished 
he was a rubber ball, so he could rub all he 
wanted to. No sooner did she say the words 
than he turned into a rubber ball about the 
size of a ten pound cannon ball, and began to 
dance about the school. The children began 


to run about the room and tryed to catch the 


ball, and so they did after considerable diffi- 
culty And they tryed to put it on ashelf, but 
| it was so full of mischef that it would keep 
| bouncing down. Just then the Janitor come 
in to sweep the floor. As he was going by the 
ball it bounced at him and knocked his pipe 
out of his mouth. 

‘‘Not long after the professor was coming in 
to give some instructions. The ball bounded 
at him with such force that it made his nose 
blead. 

‘At last they got mad, and began to kick it. 

‘After awhile one of the children succeeded 
in kicking it, and as he did so he busted a hole 
in it with a nale in his shoe. The blood began 
to come, and gradually he turned into his own 
self once more. He was very much frightened, 
and after that he was a much better boy.”’ 


Rough on Dad. 

An Ellensburg minister tells this story,which 
is not bad, in view of the result of the recent 
election. He was holding revival services in 
North Yakima, last week, and as he was clos- 
ing the services each evening he asked those 
who were Christians to come forward. 
| Out ofa family of man, wife, and daughter, 
atone meeting, the latter two went to the front, 
| while the head of the household remained in 
his seat. 

On the way home the daughter, whois about 
eight years old, unburdened her mind as fol- 
lows: 

‘Well, mamma, I’m ashamed of papa; here 
| you and I are trying to be Christians and lead 
| Christian lives, but papa won’t do the same 
| thing. He’s nothing buta Populist.’’—Ellens- 
| burg ( Wash.) Capital. 








Jim’s Transportation. 

Jim was “broke,” says an unknown Cana- 
dian paper. However, he managed to reach 
Vancouver, B. C., and, walking into the head- 
quarters’ office of the Canadian Pacific, said to 
the manager in charge: 

“T am Jim Wardner, and I am an old friend 
of Tom Shaughnessey. Will you please wire 
him and tell him that I am here broke and 
want transportation to Montreal?’’ 

Back came the reply: ‘*Don’t let Jim walk.” 

He got the transportation, and, arriving at 
Montreal, called at once on Tom Shaughnessey. 

“Hello, Tom. So glad to see you and thank 
you.”’ 

‘‘Well, well, Jim, is this really you?’’ Then, 
with the real Shaughnessey twinkle in the eye: 
‘‘How under the heavens did you get here so 
soon, if you were broke?”’ 

‘‘Why, Tom, thanks to your telegram, ‘Don’t 
let Jim walk,’ of course I was at once fur- 
nished transportation, and here I am.” 

“Confound those operators. It is strange 
that they can’t get my messages through cor- 
rectly.” 

‘Didn’t you telegraph, ‘Don’t let Jim walk,’ 
interrupted Wardner. 

“Certainly not. My answer was, ‘Don’t! Let 
Jim walk!’”’ 


A Few Sarcastic Suggestions. 

The Ledger undoubtedly like many other 
newspapers receives numerous communica- 
tions for publication which possess real merit 
and have good printable and suggestive ideas 
back of them that ought to be given publicity 
to set people to thinking but the writers 
never knew or have forgotten all they ever did 
know about punctuation and the art of cutting 
one sentence short with a period and begin- 
ning the next sentence with a capital letter; 
they simply string out one word after another 
and make sudden plunges to make their mean- 








ing clear and drop in a period or a comma but 
mostly a — whenever the words cease to flow 
or the pen becomes dry of ink most of the com- 
munications too are written on both sides of 
the paper and that isan unpardonable offense 
in a printing office a man may have ideas that 
will startle the world and thoughts that are no 
less than inspirations and yet express them in 
writing and punctuate them after the manner 
of this paragraph, but never mind that if you 
have anything to say worth saying write it 
just as legibly as possible to typewrite it is bet- 
ter and send it to The Ledger for its Voice of 
the People column; try to keep it within 200 
words and write only on one side of the paper, 
And be sure to leave plenty of space between 
the lines so that the man who hasn’t any 
thoughts at all worth printing but who draws 
a small salary for knowing how to punctuate 
capitalize spell and make readable other peoples 
thoughts expressed like this may have room to 
make corrections.— Tacoma ( Wash.) Ledger. 


Those Catfish Days. 


Sam Fullerton, from his experience as game 
and fish warden, is naturally prolific. in fish 
stories, and nothing pains him more than to 
have anyone spin a tougher yarn than his. 
He was in the auditor’s office recently, discuss- 
ing the question of the best trout-fly, when 
somebody turned the question on the subject 
of catfish. 

“*T can remember the old days when the cat- 
fish used to be so large and numerous in the 
Mississippi River that they impeded the steam- 
boats,” said George Flynn. 

‘““Huh!” observed Mr. Fullerton. ‘You all 
have heard of old Catfish Pete, who used tolive 
down on the river.” 

“Yes,’’ replied the audience, unblushingly. 

‘Well, Pete had a monstrous catfish that 
used to live in his shanty with him and was so 
fond of him that he used to follow him about 
on land and water, like a dog.” 

‘‘What became of it?’’ asked-Mr. Dunn, who 
was very much interested. 

“Tt broke its back jumping after a mouse,”’ 
responded the story-teller. “It was getting 
gray, anyhow, and———”’ 

Everyone had stolen silently away when Mr. 
Fullerton looked around. He had conquered. 

-St. Paul Globe. 


The Handy Man. 


If there is any little odd job to be done about 
the home, we like to do it. It relieves the 
great mental strain we are constantly under in 
writing two-line personals. There are people 
who immediately rush out and hire a carpen- 
ter, a tinner, a plumber, ora blacksmith. We 
do not. Weare enough of a blacksmith our- 
selves, when it comes to that. 

One night recently, when one of our children 
was playing with and handling a large dia- 
mond ring—a regular Kohinoor, as it were— 
with that familiarity which is alone bred in 
the lap of luxury, it dropped out of the hand 
and was heard by each and every member of 
the family to roll into the register and to drop 
into the furnace with a dull, sickening thud. 
There it remained until we came home and the 
story was revealed, in the gentlest possible 
manner, to the nominal head of the family. 

The ring belonged to a neighbor, conse- 
quently we felt that it ought to be recovered 
at once. Had it been ours, we would never 
have given the trifling matter another thought. 
Without taking off our dress-suit, we made for 
the furnace-room and there, flattening out the 
pipe with the aid of an axe, we succeeded in 
getting it apart. Then we raked it fore and 
aft, without results. In the meanwhile we 
had raised more or less dust, which had settled 
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about an inch thick upon our clothes and our 
hot, moist face, heated to a high degree by our 
exertions and the adjacent furnace. 

Observing this, we finally took off our coat 


| 
| 
| 


and undertook to get the joints together again. | 
We labored fully two hours at this, until the | 


pipe was an unrecognizable mass. Then we 
concluded to get a tinner, and place a mort- 
gage on the home. We didn’t care what hap- 
pened. 

It took hard scrubbing to get the coal-dust 
out of our ears and to bring our clothes back 
to their original color; our wife, in the mean- 
while, lending us all the moral aid and ready 
sympathy of a woman’s nature, whose supe- 
rior intellect ‘thas told you so’’ several thou- 
sand times during such a trying and heated 
ordeal. 

The next morning the ring was found on the 
floor, about as far away from the register as it 
could get.— Bozeman ( Mont.) Chronicle. 


Cold Weather Yarns. 

It was the major’s first appearance since the 
the grip compelled him to go into retirement, 
and the crowd was glad to see him, especially 
as he manifested the usual symptoms prelimi- 
nary to one of his stories. Someone in the 
crowd took occasion to remark concerning the 
weather, and the old warrior at once seized 
the opportunity. 

“IT suppose, to you fellows who have never 
seen cold weather,’’ he began, ‘‘the spell that 
we’ve been havin’ seems sort of chilly. But, 
say, this is nothing to what we had the first 
winter I put in these parts. Then it was cold, 
and no mistake. We had no thermometer, so 
we couldn’t tell just how cold it was, but it’sa 
fact that the Yellowstone froze solid to the bot- 
tom in its deepest places, and whenever a buf- 
falo attempted to bellow you could only tell 
what he was trying to do by seeing his mouth 
open; the sound froze before it could leave his 
throat. And I’ve seen coyotes drop dead chas- 
ing jack-rabbits—just naturally froze to death; 
couldn’t run fast enough to keep from freezin’. 

‘Why, the wood was frozen so hard it 
wouldn’t burn, and the only way we could 
start a fire was by rubbin’ two sticks together 
so that they’d thaw out, and after they’d get to 
burnin’ we’d have to thaw out the rest of the 
wood by placin’ it close to the fire. 

‘‘We were afraid to handle our guns for fear 
of breakin’ ’em; the steel was so full o’ frost 
that you could snap a rifle-barrel like a pipe- 
stem. It’sa fact. We had to breathe through 
beaver skins to keep our breath from freezin’ 
fast to our nostrils. A jug of whisky that we 





good luck growing when a youth, formed the 
habit of getting up in sections. One morning 
he lost his best pair of pants, and that day he 
only arose as far as his dress-coat would allow. 
What we saw of him that day would not make 
much time on a pair of skates. 

Our porter was a most obliging man; he was 
obliged to work hard and often, but during 
the entire trip he never threw a shoe or blacked 
the wrong eye. He made up the beds quicker 
than the people could make up their minds to 
use them; like the rest of us, he had a growing 
appetite which perished from one to three 
times per day, assisted by lunch-counters and 
depot hotels. 


trees on both sides of the track had been rob- 


ing there by the month. But the barber saw 
my badge—all the way from N. D.—and put a 
piece of ice in the water he shaved me with. 
The ice was extra, but I did not kick when I 
saw the man in the next chair settling for 
being cut -on the chin—the barber claiming 
that the regular hotel doctor charged #5 for 
bleeding the guests. We did not stop at this 
hotel long, but followed a number of honest- 
looking people across a flower garden, and en- 
tered an elegant opera-house, presented to Mr. 
Plant by himself. 

That night the first meeting of a military 
congress was to be held, and it was held. We 


| missed the opening number, which was a 
One morning it was noticed that the pine- | 


bed of their bark about four feet from the | 
ground up. They looked like a lot of bare- | 
footed boys with their pants adjusted for mud- | 
puddles. Some said the trees in that country | 


shoot up so fast that they outgrow their bark; 
others contend that the bark was used for 
breakfast food for a class of roving animals 


| that didn’t have any regular boarding-house. 
Finally a man was found who was posted—he | 





had froze so hard that one o’ the boys made a 
hole in it and, after puttin’ in a handle, we | 


used it for a maul until late in the spring. 
Then it grew warm suddenly, and we lost the 
whisky. 

‘But this is nothin’ to what I’m going to 
tell. One day——” What the rest of the 
story was will probably never be known, for at 
this point the major’s audience melted away 
with greater suddenness than had the jug of 
whisky.— Miles City (Mont.) Yellowstone Journal. 


Graphic Description of an Editorial Excursion. 

Editor Pierce, of the Grafton (N. D.) Record, 
has the following to say on the late North 
Dakota editorial excursion to the Sunny South: 

Our sleeping-car was originally made by Mr. 
Pullman for a private traveling residence for a 
couple dozen people, but it was occupied on 
this trip by about fifty people—all large for 
their age. I slept with the bell-cord, and, as I 
am not handy at dressing on a perch, I gener- 
ally waited until the train ran into a tunnel 
before making arrangements to meet the 
world. One man in the party, who had had 








informed us that we were passing through a 





“One man in the party, who had had good luck growing 
when a youth; formed the habit of getting up in sections.... 
What we saw of him would not have made much time ona 
pair of skates.” 


turpentine forest, and that the turpentine 
farmer removed the bark for the purpose of 
getting the gum which formed around the tree 
in quantities to suit itself. This was scraped 
off and threshed or stacked or went through 
some sort of trouble—just what I did not learn. 

Tampa: We arrived at this resort of money 
just as the sun was settling its board-bill at 
the Tampa Bay Hotel, preparing to leave for 
the other side of the world. This hotel was 
built by a gentleman by the name of Plant. 
He had hydraulic pumps working from four 
national banks during its erection, and left 
nothing unspent that he could get hold of 
when furnishing it. You are met at the door 
of this tavern by a tall, powerful-looking man 
wearing uniform enough for a base-ball club. 
He inquires if you are tired enough to stay all 
night; if youare, he takes your pocket-book 
up to the clerk, who works back of a rosewood 
counter lighted up at night by two artificial 
orange-trees. The clerk looks your pocket-book 


over to see what room you want; as he can | 


count rapidly, you are soon leaving the hotel 
or being lifted upstairs by steam. I evaded 
the man at the door, and walked into the bar- 
ber-shop trying to look as though I was board- 





speech by the mayor of Tampa; I read what he 
said in a paper the next morning, and found 
that he was a pretty good fellow. He gave the 
visiting governors and military men the whole 
town, and two additions that had not been 
platted. A high-up military gentleman fol- 
lowed the mayor; he accepted everything that 
was offered, and said he would feel easier after 
he had visited the abstract oflice. The orches- 


| tra then let loose a hot Mexican air, and two 








highly uniformed representatives of that 
country arose and bowed low in recognition of 
the compliment. 

Both the orchestra and Mexicans responded 
to an encore. The chairman of the meeting 
followed the band. He said it was with con- 
siderable pleasure he announced that the next 
address would come from the great war gover- 
nor of New York. At these words cheers 
went up from the audience loud and long. After 
he got another foothold, he directed the gaze 
of the audience to a little, thin man who, he 
said, was Governor Roosevelt’s representative. 
The man got up and bowed toacentury-plant, 
lifted his voice about half-way across the hall, 
and said he was sorry he wasn’t the governor. 
He seemed sincere in this, and the audience 
forgave him. The governor of Florida, and 
other distinguished gentlemen who looked as 
though their salaries were paid promptly, 
tossed off gems of thought in a careless manner 
which showed that their private secretaries 
were earning all they got. 

From Tampa we went to Port Tampa, which 
is nine miles down the railroad track. Here 
we found a fine steamboat carrying 120 pounds 
of steam ready to take us down the bay, up the 
river, and to most any place we wanted to go. 
No one hesitated about going on board, the 
captain assuring the party that the boat did 
not leak and that the boilers had been lately 
painted. The first stop was made at St. Peters- 
burg, Mr. Straub’s winter home. It was a 
delightful spot. No wonder the gentleman 
who so successfully engineered the excursion 
chose to live there. The place is bordered on 
three sides with orange and pineapple groves, 
peaches and cream, blue sky above, and blue 
water in front. 

Boating, fishing, eating, and sleeping are the 
chief occupations of the winter visitors. People 
who get tired of this kind of recreation can 
have their teeth pulled or lose an arm to an 
alligator if they get up before the alligator has 
been to breakfast. 

After leaving St. Petersburg, we made the 
acquaintance of a couple of rich gentlemen. 
They belonged to a party who owned their own 
boat and spent their money freely—so they 
said. I asked one if he was captain of the 
boat; he seemed sorry for me for several min- 
utes, but finally got round to tell me that they 
hired a full crew, had a cook from Paris—if he 
hadn’t quit, and all they had to do was to fish, 
shoot, sleep, eat, and be good. After inquiring 
if they were thinking of subscribing for a 
North Dakota paper, I left them in the act of 
dividing a stick of gum. 
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A VOYAGE DOWN 
PUGET SOUND. | 


By Marion Patton. 


* ill 


After refreshing ourselves with some of Cap- 
tain Doane’s pan-roasts of Olympia oysters, 
which are famous all through the Sound Coun- 
try, we started on what many travelers have 
called the most beautiful steamer trip in the 
world. Purchasing a ticket to Tacoma for 
seventy-five cents, and boarding the Aberdeen 
at 2 P. M., just as she was leaving the dock at 


Olympia, we soon left Budd’s Inlet far behind | 


and skirted innumerable densely wooded isl- 
ands, among the number Hartstein Island, 
where some of the finest strawberries of the 
country are cultivated by energetic ranchers. 
Later we came in sight of the village of Steila- 
coom, which is built up near the State insane 
asylum; and about the middle of the afternoon 
we stopped just off McNeil’s Island, while two 
‘“‘trusties’’ from the United States prison rowed 
up ina boat and took some provisions on board. 
They were both tall, muscular fellows, and we 
wondered that they did not attempt to escape, 
until the captain pointed out to us the high 
tower near the prison, in which we could just 
distinguish a man with a field-glass in one hand 
and a gun in the other, the latter a most cogent 
argument with the “‘trusties’’ for a swift and 
sure return. 

The magnificent timber-lands we saw at every 
turn gave us a firm belief in the shrewdness of 
ex-Senator Philetus Sawyer of Wisconsin, who 
says that if he were on the first round of the 
ladder of financial success, instead of on the 
top one, he would go to the Northwest and buy 
up the finest of its numerous timber-lands now, 
while they can be purchased for a merely nom- 
inal sum, as being the best possible investment 
for large future profits. 

Many gulls, grateful for an occasional hand- 
ful of crumbs, followed the boat; ducks often 
flew near, and we glided past many schools of 
fish which were being lessened by fishermen 
stationed in rowboats at irregular intervals of 
distance. The salmon industry on the Sound 
has been built up rapidly, and for the last few 
years the annual pack has touched the million 
mark. Clams and oysters flourish in the sands 
and waters, and are sold in great quantities 
every year. Two sportsmen, who came on board 
at the landing where we stopped for wood and 
water, showed us a strange freak in the shape 
of some blood-red oysters, a bed of which they 
had discovered near Gull Island, in the long 
run-out of the tide. The shells were ordinarily 
formed and tinted, but the oysters, which were 
about twice the size of Olympia oysters, were a 
bright scarlet. 

As we puffed into Tacoma Harbor at sunset, 
the mountain looked as if it had stabbed the 
sky and was deluged with blood; but as we 
watched it, the vivid crimson changed to the 
softest opalescent tints, and when our boat fi- 
nally touched the dock, the fog and darkness 
had hidden from view all but the faintest 
ghostly outline of its snow-capped summit 
Near us on the water rested many steamers 
laden with produce; for the shipping facilities 
of the Sound are excellent, and from its harbors 
the State carrieson a lively commerce with the 
markets of the world. 

Next morning at 8:30 we were hurrying to- 
wards Victoria on the City of Kingston, one of 
the handsomest and best equipped of steamers, 


| which makes the run between Tacoma and Vic- 

toria, charging $5 for the round trip. We car- 
| ried with us a pleasant memory of Tacoma’s 
| broad avenues, fine business blocks, and beauti- 
ful homes. At ten the Kingston touched at one 
| of the busy wharves of Seattle, whose splendid 
location for business enterprises can scarcely 
be overestimated. All about us were ships bear- 
| ing argosies from China, Japan, and India, 
| while out in the deeper channel a man-of-war 
| lay peacefully anchored. Located as the city 
| is on heights that slope to the water, its mag- 
nificent buildings and full extent showed to 
great advantage as we steamed out of the har- 
bor. The next stop of any length was made at 
Port Townsend, where the customs house is lo- 
cated. 

At dinner the captain, who sat opposite, ad- 
vised me to curb my abnormal appetite. 

“T wouldn’t eat so much,”’ he said, medita- 
tively. 

‘““Why not?’’ I demanded. 

“T wouldn’t eat so much,’’ he repeated, re- 
garding me with a sympathetic air. 

“It’s paid for,’’ I remarked, with asperity. 

“You'll regret it,” he said sadly. 

With unconscious ingratitude, I snubbed him 
silently and ordered dessert. Rambling out on 
deck, I was highly entertained by the descrip- 
tions of Honolulu given me by a chance ac- 
quaintance who had just returned from the 
Hawaiian Islands. 

‘*Bread-fruit grows there, you know,”’ he said. 

“Ts it like salt-rising bread, or just like com- 
mon bread in its taste?’’ demanded the Bride, 
who had divided her attention on board be- 
tween the Duchess’s latest, Mrs. Parloa’s cook- 
book, and her newly-acquired husband. 

‘“‘Why-er, it’s fruit, you know, not bread, 
don’t you see; but so-called—grows on trees, you 
know,” explained the gentleman from Hono- 
lulu, hastily; and the Bride blushed, and con- 
tinued her promenade. 

As we entered the Straits of Fuca, the waters 
changed from their calm and tranquil gray to 
a deep, clear, bluish-green, and a wave without 
a whitecap breaking into feathery spray came 
to be an exception. 

“It seems rather rough,’’ said the gentleman 
from Honolulu, looking up apprehensively. 

I had long since passed the apprehensive stage. 
“It is rough,’’ I answered; ‘‘I think I’ll go.” 

‘‘Why?” he demanded. 

“*I—I don’t know,’’ I said vaguely, wishing I 
had taken the captain’s sage advice at dinner, 
and feeling a yearning desire to escape, deter- 
red only by the conviction that I should never 
reach the door except on my hands and knees. 
After a time I managed to reach a lounge in 
the cabin, where the gentleman from Hono- 
lulu brought me claret, and the captain pre- 
sented a glass of Apollinaris—with pitying 
words, but with most unsympathetic hilarity. 
By and by the Bride came in, and, after many 
involuntary Delsarte movements, tenderly de- 
posited a half-lemon in my left ear, and then 
collapsed onto a lounge near by. She gave me 
the most cheering news I had received in days, 
when she informed me that the pilot had told 
her husband it was the roughest it had been in 
a year, and we would probably all go to the 
bottom. 

We did not sink, however, but went onswiftly, 
leaving behind Dungeness Point, Smith Island, 
and many smaller islands rising sheer and 
brown from the water, and gliding by the many 
lighthouses with their different signals looming 
up on the reefs and headlands. At last we en- 
tered calmer waters—just before we touched 
Vancouver Island opposite Port Angeles,and we 
left the Kingston at Victoria, one of the oldest 
and most interesting cities of Her Majesty’s 
dominion in America. 








IN UNKNOWN ALASKA. 


News comes from Dawson, in the British 
Northwest Territory, that Lieutenant Cast- 
ner, of the Fourth United States Infantry, 
who started almost a year ago from the south- 
ern coast of Alaska to explore the interior to 
find, if possible, an all-American trail to the 
Yukon, had at last arrived in that camp, after 
having traveled over 2,400 miles on foot 
through the snow and ice of the Arctic re- 
gion. 

The lieutenant was one of three officers as- 
signed to the same duty. The trio divided 
routes and started out, and, of the three, the 
last to reach Dawson is Castner, but he 
brings with him greater results than those of 
the combined efforts of his competitors. 

When the expedition started out, it was ex- 
pected that Lieutenants Low, Castner, and 
one other would keep together, but the party 
soon reached a point from which it was im- 
possible to proceed in a body. It was then 
that Lieutenant Castner, taking two men, 
went forward in the frozen fastnesses of the 
Arctic, seeking out a trail. To follow the 
windings of the party in and out of glacier 
gulches, across unknown rivers and through 
boundless forests would be to write a history 
of the unknown Alaska. To tell how the 
party of three pushed on, living first on half 
rations, then killing one after another of their 
pack mules, until but one remained of the 
five, is merely to indicate the hardships faced 
in an endeavor to blaze a way for those who 
might come after them, and to leave warnings 
here, there, and everywhere in order that 
those who followed might avoid the perils 
which it cost suffering and privation, to say 
nothing of the risk of life, to know. 

The story of the search for a trail reads like 
a romance. Finding the trail they had be- 
lieved to exist impassable, Lieutenant Castner 
and his two companions started to reach civil- 
ization. They put their provisions, guns, etc., 
on a raft and set it afloat on the Tenana River 
in an unknown region. The raft was wrecked 
the second day, and all the _ provisions, 
rifles, axes, etc., were lost. All that was saved 
was a coil of rope. With the rope another raft 
was built, and for six days the three men 
floated down the river, living on berries and 
rose-apples. They were without shoes or moc- 
casins, their feet being covered with canvas 
tied with strings; and justas hope was gone, the 
party drifted into an encampment of Tanana 
Indians. Here they were hospitably received 
and fed, and after resting were guided to a 
amp of white men 100 miles up thestream, 
where the party rested until a boat could carry 
them to the Yukon. After that it was plain 
sailing, and the lieutenant went on to Daw- 
son. 

The trip was a stupendous undertaking, as 
the interior of Alaska is absolutely unknown. 
Lieutenant Castner found all maps to be incor- 
rect. His aneroid barometer failed to work, 
and in consequence he was unable to measure 
the height of the mountains or the passes. 
The lieutenant says, however, that there is a 
feasible route for a trail or a railway from the 
coast to a point on the Yukon below Circle 
City, but lack of provisions prevented him 
from taking the time to mapitout. While no 
great amount of prospecting was done, still 
gold, silver, and coal were found all along the 
route traveled. 








* 


THE DAYS GROW LONG. 


The earth has turned toward the spring, 
Though far and chill the weary way; 
At last the lily-bells will ring, 
And blue skies follow sullen gray. 
Rock Elm, Wis. NINETTE M. LOWATER. 
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“GENTLEMAN JACK.” 





They called him ‘‘Gentleman Jack.”’ 

He came to the mining-camp at Virginia City, 
Mont., one summer’s day and asked the super- 
intendent for work. The miner looked at his 
questioner’s white hands, frail figure, and neat- 
fitting clothes, and smiled. But the man in- 
sisted, and finally the superintendent consented 
to allow him to remain. 

That night, when the miners returned to 
camp, the newcomer was introduced to them 
as Jack, the only name he gave. His compan- | 
ions smiled as the superintendent had smiled, 
and one, turning to his fellows, said: ‘‘Gentle- | 
man Jack.”’ 

Jack took his place in the mines, and per- 
formed his share of the labor. His comrades | 
gradually came to respect the man, who, evi- 
dently unaccustomed to the life they led, yet 
adapted himself to the conditions as they knew | 


them. Time and time again they scught to as- 
sist him, but he would not permit it. Neither 








The eyes again closed, the stained, bruised 
lips smiled—‘‘Gentleman Jack’”’ was dead. Who 
he was, his comrades did not know. But some- 
where there may be a waiting mother who, as 
she reads, may understand. 


* 


CHOICE WHEAT LANDS IN NORTH DAKOTA. 





Many well-informed people, in and out of the | 
State of North Dakota, imagine that all the 
successful wheat land in that State lies within 
the confines of the famous Red River Valley, 
but there could be no greater error than this, 


| aS is evidenced by the continual large crops | 


yielded by other portions of the country. I was 
pleasantly reminded of this mistake recently 


| during a trip through Foster, Eddy, Wells, and 


Benson counties, where I found the most sub- 
stantial evidences of prosperity among the farm- 
ers and business communities. I find that a 
complete failure of crops never prevailed here, 
and that even partial failures are almost an un- 
known calamity. The best lands of these coun- 


are in every way responsible. Mr. Beiseker is 
president of the Weils County State Bank at 
Fessenden, and Mr. Davidson is president of the 
Carrington State Bank of Carrington; and they 
manage and control six other banks in various 
parts of the State, besides doing a large mort- 
gage-loan business—enterprises which keep 
them constantly in touch with values and titles 
throughout this whole region. R. G. 8. 


* 
* 


A KLONDIKE STORY. 





It is said that a Swede named August Trul- 
son, and his partner, while working their claim 
on Lower Dominion Creek, near Dawson, in 
the Yukon Country, came across a well-pre- 
served specimen of a mammoth that will be of 
great interest to scientists. 

The huge monster had apparently been 
caught in a glacial slide, and there was noth- 
ing to detract from its general lifelike appear- 
ance, in spite of the fact that it was forty feet 
below the surface. The only other recorded 
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GENERAL VIEW OF THE MINNESOTA STATE FAIR GROUNDS, SHOWING THE GRAND STAND AND SOME OF THE MAIN EXHIBITION HALLS. 


did he talk of himself. Once they happened to | 
hear him refer to Chicago, and it was under- 
stood that it was his former home. 

Six months passed. The miners were one day 
using dynamite to remove the rock. After the 
explosion Jack was found lying on the ground, 
crushed by the weight of a huge bowlder. 
Tenderly they bore him to the hillside. They 
thought him dead. The blood oozed down his 
pallid pace. His eyes were closed. As they 
stood about him, the eyelids raised and a smile 
spread over his features, followed quickly by a 
terrible look of pain. His lips quivered, and, 
bending low, his comrades heard a murmur of 
words. 

‘*Mother, I have not forgotten,’’ was what he 
said; and then, in long-drawn, suffering sounds, 
followed the words: 

“Our Father—which art in heaven—hallowed 
by Thy name—Thy will—be—done—on—earth 
—as—’’ and then, though the lips continued 
to move, no sound was audible. Those who 
watched knew, however, that the prayer was 
finished and that life’s course was run. 





ties can be bought for a good deal less than 
half the price of lands in the Red River Valley, 
which, on an average, produce no more wheat 
to the acre. Land varies in price a good deal 
in these counties, but the best wild land can 
be purchased for five to twelve dollars per 
acre. 

I talked with T. L. Beiseker andC. H. David- 
son, Jr., who are pioneers in the settlement of 
this country, and who still own large tracts in 
Foster, Eddy, Wells, Benson, and McLean coun- 
ties, and they say that the very finest of wild 
lands can still be had at five to ten dollars an 
acre, and that they can offer a specially selected 
tract of six thousand acres, in one body, within 
five miles of Fessenden, the county-seat of 
Wells, at eight to ten dollars an acre on the crop- 
payment plan, and lands in McLean County 
from three to six dollars per acre. 

When these men came here, years ago, they 
had an opportunity to secure the choicest lands, 
and their holdings today are the best in this 
section. They are quite reliable in their state- 
ments relative to the condition of lands, and | 





instance of an animal of this species having 
been found intact, was about fifty years ago. 
This was in an iceberg on the coast of Siberia, 
and the specimen is now in the St. Petersburg 
Museum. 

The Dominion monster weighed between 
twenty-five and thirty tons, witha length over 
all of forty-four feet and six inches. Its right 
tusk was broken, but the left is in a perfect 
state of preservation, measuring three inches 
over fourteen feet in length, and thirty-eight 
inches in circumference. It is covered with a 
hairy wool about fifteen inches long. 

Probably the most remarkable feature was 
that the meat of the animal was as fresh and 
sweet asif it had been killed only yesterday. 
The hindquarters of the mammoth weighed 
8,642 pounds. It is now the favorite question 
on the streets of Dawson—‘‘Where else on 
earth is it possible to sit down to breakfast and 
order a tenderloin of mammoth, and be served 
with a juicy cut of a huge monster the size and 
weight of a Yukon steamer, and killed, per- 
haps, 25,000 years ago?”’ 
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THE CENTER OF BUSINESS IS THE RYAN 
BUILDING. 





Among the notable buildings that help to 
give St. Paul its metropolitan aspect are 
the Ryan Hotel, fire-proofed, seven stories in 
height, covering an area fronting 225 feet on 
Sixth Street and 155 feet on Robert Street, and 
the Ryan Building, occupied for commercial 
purposes and offices, six stories in height, cov- 
ering an area fronting 245 feet on Seventh 
Street and 125 feet on Robert Street. 

The erection of these magnificent structures 
at a cost of over one million dollars was due to 
the enterprise and public spirit of Mr. Dennis 
Ryan, who, coming to St. Paul in the early 
eighties, recognized the important part the 
city was to assume in the development of the 
Northwest, and liberally contributed his cap- 
ital toward its upbuilding. The past fifteen 
years have seen the marvelous development of 
St. Paul and thecentralization of the retail busi- 
ness district, until now the location selected by 
Mr. Ryan has become ‘‘The Center of Business. ”’ 

The Ryan Building is now the property of 
the New England Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Boston, whose General Agency Offices 





JOHN J. WATSON, 


are located on the third floor of the Robert 
Street section, and are presided over by Gen- 
eral Agent Chas. J. Hunt, with Dr. Burnside 
Foster as Medical Director. Dennis & Com- 
pany, wholesale and retail cigars, occupy one 
of the Robert Street stores, while among the 
occupants of the upper stories are John M. 
Kuhn, Photographic Artist; A. E. Mellgren, 
Engraver and Designer; Watson & Howard, 
Insurance and Real Estate; and the First 
Scientist Church. 

The enterprising Palace Clothing Company 
occupies the magnificent stores at the corner 
of Robert and Seventh streets, and dispense 
“suitable gear to clothe mankind from crown 
to sole.”” John Pfister, the ‘‘old reliable jew- 
eler,’”? occupies a Seventh Street store, and 
Ralph Cardozo, with a fine selection of furni- 
ture, is again at his old stand at Nos. 140-144 
East Seventh Street. The upper part of the 
eastern section of the Seventh Street building 
is devoted to Cambridge Hall, with its un- 
rivaled attractions and conveniences for social 
and musical entertainments; and Geo. Kraft’s 
modern Photo-Studio occupies an upper floor. 
Negotiations are also pending for the occu- 
pancy of a large part of the unoccupied floor 
area of the upper stories of the building by 
other parties. 

Mr. Ryan continues to be the owner of the 
Ryan Hotel, the hospitalities of which are so 
ably dispensed by the Welz & Fry Hotel Com- 





THE RYAN BUILDING, CORNER ROBERT AND SEVENTH STREETS, ST. PAUL. 


pany. Among the grade floor tenantsareJ. B. | 


Cook & Son’s transfer offices, the Philadelphia 
& Reading coal office, ticket oftices of the St. 
Paul & Duluth, Minneapolis & St. Louis, the 


*Soo”’ and Canadian Pacific lines, the Chicago, | 


Burlington & Northern, Ticknor & Jagger, 
druggists; and the Deebach Brothers tonsorial 
parlors and turkish bathing-rooms. 

For several years past the management of 
the buildings has been inchargeof Mr. John J. 


Watson, under whose able supervision a large 
part of the Ryan building was reconstructed 
after the fireof December, 1896. Mr. Watson's 
face is familiar to many of the readers of THE 
NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, and his honorable and 
enterprising business career in St. Paul, cover- 
ing nearly a quarter-century, is so well known 


| that his clients defer largely to his judgment 


and intrust affairs of importance to his care 
and management. 





THE RYAN BUILDING, 8T. PAUL, SHOWING THE ROBERT STREET ENTRANCE, 
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BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENT. 





| without a heavy expenditure of capital on 
Spokane is the nearest sup- 
| ply point to the new mines, and all lines of 
| business in that handsome and progressive city 
| are bound to profit by the new discoveries. 
TRUSTS AND THEIR REMEDY. 
A lawyer from Southern Minnesota, while 
| calling at the office of Taz Nortnwest Maa- 
AZINE last month, fell into a discussion of the 
combinations for the restraint of trade by the 
suppression of competition, known as trusts, 
which are everywhere exciting public attention 
and alarm, and he was asked to put his ideas on 











| paper. Sitting down to a typewriter, he wrote 
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A MINING BOOM IN SPOKANE. 


Spokane is experiencing a new mining boom 
which closely resembles that which grew out 
of the gold discoveries on Trail Creek, in Brit- 
ish Columbia, seven or eight years ago. The 
present excitement is based on rich strikes in 
the Republic District, lying nearly due north 
of the city and about two hundred miles dis- 
tant, on the American side of the British 
boundary line. A telephone-line has been 
opened to the new camp, and the wires are 


the following: 

‘“‘No candid mind can question that compe- 
tition should not be restrained; that it is the 
great stimulus to national and individual ad- 
vancement; but acts of legislation intended to 
prevent the uniting of capital or resources as 
their owners may desire, with the exception of 
those that represent exclusively public func- 
tions like railroads, etc., must in general be 
futile. The right to unite money or resources 
is a natural right, a right inherent in the very 


| fact of ownership, a right not received from 
| Government, but from the very elementary 
| fact of ownership of property. It will be ob- 


served that the great power of these combina- 
tions are based upon the fact of incorporation 
of the various associations under laws that now 
permit the governmental power of perpetual 
succession to be granted to any private associ- 


ation, whether to run a butcher-shop or to 


repair furniture. This is of so recent origin 
that the wonder is that the press is oblivious 


| to the fundamental change in our laws in that 


kept hot every day with reports of fresh dis- | 


coveries of good ore. The formation of mining 
companies goes on actively in Spokane, and a 
whole page in the morning paper of that city is 


filled with stockbrokers’ advertisements. Spo- | 
ers granted to corporations. The power was 
| granted by the people, and can be withdrawn 


kane isa particularly good field for setting off 
a mining craze, from the fact that some hun- 
dreds of her citizens made money out of the 
development of the mines at Rossland and 
other points on Trail Creek, and a number of 
them suddenly became millionaires. 

The only possible present route to the new 
Republic camp is from Spokane over the Spo- 
kane Falls and Northern Railroad to Bossburg, 
a distance of 110 miles, and from there by stage 
eighty miles to Republic. It now takes two 
days to make the journey, but a new wagon- 
road is being opened from Marcus, which will 
reduce the trip by rail and stage to twelve 

irs. Both the Great Northern and the Ca- 
nadian Pacific railways are preparing to build 
into the region, and there will no doubt be at 
least a beginning made on railway construction 
the present season. When theCrow’s Nest Pass 
line of the Canadian Pacific, now building, is 

m pleted, that road will be within thirty miles 
The Great Northern will have 


of & lie 
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over 159 miles to build; but it has already run 
a survey, and ie reported to have acquired the 
right of way. The ores of the Republic Dis- 
trict are mostly free-milling gold ores, so that 
the district is capable of rapid development 


regard. It is within the past quarter of a 
century that charters were only granted by the 
Legislatures of most of the States for govern- 
mental purposes—for instance, railroads; but 
no charters were otherwise granted for any 
purpose whatever. The result was that all 
private enterprises were governed by the law of 
partnership. If the private enterprises of the 
country were under the former rule, the general 
law of partnerships would practically prohibit 
such trusts. It is apparent that the ease of 
formation at present of a vast trust by the 
mere edict of the directors of many corpora- 
tions, would be practically impossible if the 
former rule prevailed. 

“One sovereign remedy is to reduce all such 
associations to simple partnershipsor voluntary 
associations divested of the governmental pow- 


without infringement of vested rights. It 
might be efficacious to enact that such private 
corporations as violated the law of the land by 
repressing competition be deprived, by the 
law-making power, of the corporate powers 
granted. It might be passed on by a court of 
competent jurisdiction as a question of fact 
whether the offending corporation be deprived 
of such function. 

“But the suggestion is made that such cor- 
porations in private business affairs have ad- 
vanced the general prosperity, etc. Passing 
that question, the greater moment to the inter- 
ests of the people must be considered. If 
competition can be successfully restrained, 
the effect on the people at large will be in- 
evitably disastrous. But the remedy, in addi- 
tion to the one suggested above of denying 
governmental powers to private associations, 
is to permit capital unrestrainedly to unite, 
enact suitable laws giving a remedy to a party 
aggrieved who is injured by the acts of the 
trusts in preventing competition, leave it asa 
question of fact in each instance for a jury 
whether the acts of the trust were for the 





purpose of stamping out competition or were 
exercises of legitimate control of their busi- 
ness, making it also penal to prevent, illegiti- 
mately, competition. Thus competition, un- 
restrained, would quickly put a quietus on the 
trusts, prices of labor and articles for sale would 
receive fair remuneration, and free and un- 
restrained competition would work out its 
beneficent result on the industries of the coun- 
try. Citizens having a few thousand dollars 
in capital would not be compelled to ask per- 
mission of some vast corporation to engage in 
some competing line. We would not interfere 
with the rights of private property and the 
right of control thereof by the owners, and the 
vast energies of the American people, relieved 
of the incubus that holds over all but the 
favored few, would press this country on toa 
career of unexampled development.” 

It appears to us that the remedy suggested 
by our lawyer friend, that of destroying trusts 
by refusing charters to corporations, except 
those engaged in the business of transporta- 
tion, and forcing all ordinary business to be 
done by partnerships, would be like attempting 
to reform the abuses of railway management 
by destroying the railroads and going back to 
wagons and stage-coaches. The corporation 
was a natural evolution from the old partner- 
ship, and the commerce of the world at the 
present day could not be efficiently carried on 
withuut it. The puzzling question concerning 
the trusts, is whether they are not just as nat- 
ural an evolution from the corporations, and 
whether they are not essential to doing econom- 
ically the enormous business of the world at 
this time. It requires a vast concentration of 
financial power to carry on the great move- 
ments of civilization and commerce of our mod- 
ern times. Legislators ougbt to be intelligent 
enough to devise means to prevent this new 
power from being used to oppress the people, 
without resorting to the violent means of cut- 
ting up all corporations by the roots. 


* 
* 


THE LIBRARIES OF MONTANA. 


The young State of Montana has reason to 
be proud of the attention given by its citizens 
to the building up of libraries in its cities and 
towns for the free useof the people. Mr. Frank 
C. Patten, librarian of the Helena Public Li- 
brary, has recently furnished to the press of 
the State an interesting article on the progress 
of the past four years in this direction and on 
the present condition of the various Montana 
libraries, from which we quote a few salient 
facts. The chief libraries are naturally in the 
two largest towns, Butte and Helena. The 
Butte library now contains 25,000 volumes and 
is housed in a substantial building erected for 
the purpose at a cost of $100,000. It was 
founded by Mr. Larrabee, who gave $10,000 on 
condition that the citizens would subscribe an 
equal sum. This was done, and the people 
voted $100,000 for the library building and tax 
themselves one mill on the dollar annually to 
provide a maintenance fund. Helena levies an 
equal tax for its public library, and has erected 
a large structure which serves in part for an 
auditorium and in part for the accommodation 
of the books and readers. These libraries are 
notably well-managed, and their arrangements 
for the comfort of readers, for the classification 
of books and for ready access to them, are ad- 
mirable. In Anaconda there is a free library, 
provided by the liberality of Mrs. P. A. Hearst, 
which has a handsome building of its own. 
There is also a fine library building at Great 
Falls, given to the city by Mrs. Paris Gibson. 
Dillon, Boulder, and Bozeman possess very 
creditable public libraries, the latter contain- 
ing 4,500 volumes. The school-district libraries 
of the State contain 16,500 volumes, and there 
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are also a number of semi-public collections be- ing on one of the luxurious trains now common 
longing to colleges, institutions, and societies, | on Western roads, the other day, I asked the 


including the State Law library with 10,000 
volumes, and the Historical Society library, 
which contains an equal number of books. 
Mr. Patten’s published list shows that Mon- 
tana has now in libraries available for public 
use a total of 147,000 volumes. The wide 
influence of a library is shown by the fact that 
in Helena the loans each year average six vol- 
umes for every man, woman, and child in the 
city. In Billings, Livingston, and several 
other towns movements are on foot for pro- 
viding libraries that are to be supported 
by local taxation, and the time is evidently 
not far distant when every town with more 
than 500 population will have its collection of 
books for the free home use of its citizens. 
Facts like these are worthy the careful consid- 


conductor if he did not think that the possi- 
bilities of improvement had been nearly ex- 
hausted and that there would now come a long 
period when there would be very few new in- 
ventions brought into use. ‘‘By nomeans,”’ he 
replied; ‘‘our children will see as many useful 
inventions adopted by the railroads as we have 
seen inourtime. The brightest minds in the 
country are in the railway service, the bright- 
est people travel] a great deal and are quick to 
appreciate every new device and appliance that 
adds to their comfort and safety, and nota 
year passes without some notable improvement 
being introduced.”’ 

Probably the most notable advance in late 
years has been in the remarkable increase in 
the average speed of trains. A local train used 
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them. The spaces between the ties are filled 
in with broken stone instead of with earth. 
This gives solidity to the track, and greatly 
mitigates the nuisance of dust in summer. 


| Arches of masonry have taken the place of the 


old pile bridges, and structures of steel of the 
old trestles of wood. Trains do not now slow 
down at ordinary bridges and feel their way 
across the creaking timbers, but dash ahead at 
full speed. The weight of the standard rail 
was formerly fifty-six pounds to the yard; now 
it is eighty and ninety pounds. In fact, the 
old rails, ties, and embankments would not 
support the enormous weight of the huge loco- 
motives of the:present day. 

The locomotive now weighs about five times 
as much as did the engine of thirty years ago, 
and its form has been considerably modified. 
Compared with tke light engine of old times it 
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eration of people who Keep an eye on the prog- 
ress of the West. They show that the new 
State of Montana is as progressive and intelli- 
gent, and as much alive to the educational 
benefits of reading, as any of the old and highly 
cultured States of the East. 





RECENT IMPROVEMENTS {IN RAIL- 
ROADING. 

The march of improvement goes on so stead- 
ily in the railway service that the public sel- 
dom takes much notice of the many inventions 
and devices that make up the sum of the gen- 
eral progress. It is only by looking back over 
a stretch of years within our own time that we 


realize how much has been gained in the direc- | 


tion of efficiency, comfort, andsafety. Travel- 


| to make about twenty miles an hour, and 
thirty miles an hour between terminals was 
good time for an express train. Now it is not 
at all unusual for local trains to make forty 
miles an hour between stations, and fifty miles 
an hour is common on the through trains upon 
the trunk lines. The increase in speed has 
been obtained by giving greater solidity to 
roadbed, track, and bridges, and by building 
larger and much more powerful locomotives. 
A great deal more money is spent now than 
formerly upon roadbed, track, and structures. 
The embankments are wider. Twice as many 
ties are used to the rod. Formerly the ties 
were placed about two feet apart; now they are 
so close together that they cover more of the 
| surface of the ground than is left open between 


looks like a big Norman horse beside a Shet- 
land pony. The bulging smoke-stack has been 
replaced by a straight pipe not much larger 
than the smoke-pipe of a kitchen stove. The 
sparks and cinders are not blown out to set fire, 
possibly, to fences and ripe grain, but are 
carried into a cylindrical receptacle in front of 
the boiler. The exhaust steam is no longer 
blown into the air before it has yielded half its 
expansive power, but is sent back into the 
boiler for further service after it has passed 
through the cylinders. 

In passenger-cars there has been no very 
notable improvement since the vestibuled plat- 
form, except in steam-heating, and lighting by 
electricity and gas; but a new kind of car, 
called the buffet-car, bas been introduced on 
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A MINING BOOM IN SPOKANE. 


Spokane is experiencing a new mining boom 
which closely resembles that which grew out 





of the gold discoveries on Trail Creek, in Brit- | 


ish Columbia, seven or eight years ago. The 
present excitement is based on rich strikes in 
the Republic District, lying nearly due north 


of the city and about two hundred miles dis- | 


tant, on the American side of the British 
boundary line. A telephone-line has been 
opened to the new camp, and the wires are 
kept hot every day with reports of fresh dis- 
coveries of good ore. The formation of mining 
companies goes on actively in Spokane, and a 
whole page in the morning paper of that city is 
filled with stockbrokers’ advertisements. Spo- 
kane is a particularly good field for setting off 
a mining craze, from the fact that some hun- 
dreds of her citizens made money out of the 
development of the mines at Rossland and 


other points on Trail Creek, and a number of | 


them suddenly became millionaires. 
The only possible present route to the new 


Republic camp is from Spokane over the Spo- | 


kane Falls and Northern Railroad to Bossburg, 
a distance of 110 miles, and from there by stage 


eighty miles to Republic. It now takes two | 


days to make the journey, but a new wagon- 
road is being opened from Marcus, which will 
reduce the trip by rail and stage to twelve 
hours. Both the Great Northern and the Ca- 
nadian Pacific railways are preparing to build 
into the region, and there will no doubt be at 
least a beginning made on railway construction 
the present season. When the Crow’s Nest Pass 
line of the Canadian Pacific, now building, is | 
completed, that road will be within thirty miles 
of Republic. The Great Northern will have 
over 150 miles to build; but it has already run 
a survey, and is reported to have acquired the | 
right of way. The ores of the Republic Dis- | 
trict are mostly free-milling gold ores, so that | 
the district is capable of rapid development 


without a heavy expenditure of capital on 
smelting-plants. Spokane is the nearest sup- 
| ply point to the new mines, and all lines of 
business in that handsome and progressive city 
are bound to profit by the new discoveries. 


+ 
* 


TRUSTS AND THEIR REMEDY. 
A lawyer from Southern Minnesota, while 
| calling at the office of Taz Nortnwest Mae- 

AZINE last month, fell into a discussion of the 
| combinations for the restraint of trade by the 
| suppression of competition, known as trusts, 
which are everywhere exciting public attention 
and alarm, and he was asked to put his ideas on 
paper. Sitting down to a typewriter, he wrote 
the following: 

“No candid mind can question that compe- 
tition should not be restrained; that it is the 
| great stimulus to national and individual ad- 
vancement; but acts of legislation intended to 
prevent the uniting of capital or resources as 
their owners may desire, with the exception of 
those that represent exclusively public func- 
tions like railroads, etc., must in general be 

futile. The right to unite money or resources 
| is a natural right, a right inherent in the very 
| fact of ownership, a right not received from 
Government, but from the very elementary 
fact of ownership of property. It will be ob- 
served that the great power of these combina- 
tions are based upon the fact of incorporation 
of the various associations under laws that now 
permit the governmental power of perpetual 
succession to be granted to any private associ- 
ation, whether to run a butcher-shop or to 
repair furniture. This is of so recent origin 
that the wonder is that the press is oblivious 
to the fundamental change in our laws in that 
regard. It is within the past quarter of a 
century that charters were only granted by the 
Legislatures of most of the States for govern- 
mental purposes—for instance, railroads; but 
no charters were otherwise granted for any 
purpose whatever. The result was that all 
| private enterprises were governed by the law of 
partnership. If the private enterprises of the 
country were under the former rule, the general 
law of partnerships would practically prohibit 
| such trusts. It is apparent that the ease of 
formation at present of a vast trust by the 
mere edict of the directors of many corpora- 
tions, would be practically impossible if the 
former rule prevailed. 

“One sovereign remedy is to reduce all such 
| associations to simple partnershipsor voluntary 
associations divested of the governmental pow- 
| ers granted to corporations. The power was 
granted by the people, and can be withdrawn 
without infringement of vested rights. It 
might be efficacious to enact that such private 
corporations as violated the law of the land by 
| repressing competition be deprived, by the 
| law-making power, of the corporate powers 
granted. It might be passed on by a court of 
| competent jurisdiction as a question of fact 
whether the offending corporation be deprived 
of such function. 
| ‘But the suggestion is made that such cor- 
porations in private business affairs have ad- 
vanced the general prosperity, etc. Passing 
that question, the greater moment to the inter- 
ests of the people must be considered. If 
competition can be successfully restrained, 
the effect on the people at large will be in- 
evitably disastrous. But the remedy, in addi- 
tion to the one suggested above of denying 

| suvemnenentel powers to private associations, 
| is to permit capital unrestrainedly to unite, 
| 








enact suitable laws giving a remedy to a party 
aggrieved who is injured by the acts of the 
trusts in preventing competition, leave it asa 
question of fact in each instance for a jury 
whether the acts of the trust were for the 





purpose of stamping out competition or were 
exercises of legitimate control of their busi- 
ness, making it also penal to prevent, illegiti- 
mately, competition. Thus competition, un- 
restrained, would quickly put a quietus on the 
trusts, prices of labor and articles for sale would 
receive fair remuneration, and free and un- 
restrained competition would work out its 
beneficent result on the industries of the coun- 
try. Citizens having a few thousand dollars 
in capital would not be compelled to ask per- 
mission of some vast corporation to engage in 
some competing line. We would not interfere 
with the rights of private property and the 
right of control thereof by the owners, and the 
vast energies of the American people, relieved 
of the incubus that holds over all but the 
favored few, would press this country on toa 
career of unexampled development.”’ 

It appears to us that the remedy suggested 
by our lawyer friend, that of destroying trusts 
by refusing charters to corporations, except 
those engaged in the business of transporta- 
tion, and forcing all ordinary business to be 
done by partnerships, would be like attempting 
to reform the abuses of railway management 
by destroying the railroads and going back to 
wagons and stage-coaches. The corporation 
was a natural evolution from the old partner- 
ship, and the commerce of the world at the 
present day could not be efficiently carried on 
without it. The puzzling question concerning 
the trusts, is whether they are not just as nat- 
ural an evolution from the corporations, and 
whether they are not essential to doing econom- 
ically the enormous business of the world at 
this time. It requires a vast concentration of 
financial power to carry on the great move- 
ments of civilization and commerce of our mod- 
ern times. Legislators ought to be intelligent 
enough to devise means to prevent this new 
power from being used to oppress the people, 
without resorting to the violent means of cut- 
ting up all corporations by the roots. 


* 
* 


THE LIBRARIES OF MONTANA. 


The young State of Montana has reason to 
be proud of the attention given by its citizens 
to the building up of libraries in its cities and 
towns for the free useof the people. Mr. Frank 
C. Patten, librarian of the Helena Public Li- 
brary, has recently furnished to the press of 
the State an interesting article on the progress 
of the past four years in this direction and on 
the present condition of the various Montana 
libraries, from which we quote a few salient 
facts. The chief libraries are naturally in the 
two largest towns, Butte and Helena. The 
Butte library now contains 25,000 volumes and 
is housed in a substantial building erected for 
the purpose at a cost of $100,000. It was 
founded by Mr. Larrabee, who gave $10,000 on 
condition that the citizens would subscribe an 
equal sum. This was done, and the people 
voted $100,000 for the library building and tax 
themselves one mill on the dollar annually to 
provide a maintenance fund. Helena levies an 
equal tax for its public library, and has erected 
a large structure which serves in part for an 
auditorium and in part for the accommodation 
of the books and readers. These libraries are 
notably well-managed, and their arrangements 
for the comfort of readers, for the classification 
of books and for ready access to them, are ad- 
mirable. In Anaconda there is a free library, 
provided by the liberality of Mrs. P. A. Hearst, 
which has a handsome building of its own. 
There is also a fine library building at Great 
Falls, given to the city by Mrs. Paris Gibson. 
Dillon, Boulder, and Bozeman possess very 
creditable public libraries, the latter contain- 
ing 4,500 volumes. The school-district libraries 
of the State contain 16,500 volumes, and there 
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are also a number of semi-public collections be- 
longing to colleges, institutions, and societies, 
including the State Law library with 10,000 
volumes, and the Historical Society library, 
which contains an equal number of books. 
Mr. Patten’s published list shows that Mon- 
tana has now in libraries available for public 
use a total of 147,000 volumes. The wide 
influence of a library is shown by the fact that 


in Helena the loans each year average six vol- | 


umes for every man, woman, and child in the 
city. In Billings, Livingston, and several 
other towns movements are on foot for pro- 
viding libraries that are to be supported 
by local taxation, and the time is evidently 
not far distant when every town with more 
than 500 population will have its collection of 
books for the free home use of its citizens. 
Facts like these are worthy the careful consid- 


ing on one of the luxurious trains now common 
on Western roads, the other day, I asked the 
conductor if he did not think that the possi- 
bilities of improvement had been nearly ex- 
hausted and that there would now come a long 
period when there would be very few new in- 


ventions brought into use. ‘‘By nomeans,”’ he | 
replied; ‘‘our children will see as many useful 

inventions adopted by the railroads as we have | 
seen in ourtime. The brightest minds in the | 


country are in the railway service, the bright- 
est people travel] a great deal and are quick to 


| appreciate every new device and appliance that | 
adds to their comfort and safety, and nota | 


year passes without some notable improvement 
being introduced.”’ 
Probably the most notable advance in late 


years has been in the remarkable increase in 
' the average speed of trains. A local train used 





them. The spaces between the ties are filled 
in with broken stone instead of with earth. 


| This gives solidity to the track, and greatly 


mitigates the nuisance of dust in summer. 
Arches of masonry have taken the place of the 
old pile bridges, and structures of steel of the 
old trestles of wood. Trains do not now slow 
down at ordinary bridges and feel their way 
across the creaking timbers, but dash ahead at 
full speed. The weight of the standard rail 
was formerly fifty-six pounds to the yard; now 
it is eighty and ninety pounds. In fact, the 
old rails, ties, and embankments would not 
support the enormous weight of the huge loco- 
motives of the:present day. 

The locomotive now weighs about five times 
as much as did the engine of thirty years ago, 
and its form has been considerably modified. 
Compared with tke light engine of old times it 
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eration of people who keep an eye on the prog- | to make about twenty miles an hour, and | looks like a big Norman horse beside a Shet- 


ress of the West. They show that the new 
State of Montana is as progressive and intelli- 
gent, and as much alive to the educational 
benefits of reading, as any of the old and highly 
cultured States of the East. 





RECENT IMPROVEMENTS IN RAII- 
ROADING. 
The march of improvement goes on so stead- 


| 


ily in the railway service that the public sel- | 
| formerly upon roadbed, track, and structures. 


dom takes much notice of the many inventions 
and devices that make up the sum of the gen- 
eral progress. It is only by looking back over 
a stretch of years within our own time that we 
realize how much has been gained in the direc- 
tion of efficiency, comfort, andsafety. Travel- 


thirty miles an hour between terminals was 
good time for an express train. Now it is not 
at all unusual for local trains to make forty 
miles an hour between stations, and fifty miles 
an hour is common on the through trains upon 
the trunk lines. The increase in speed has 
been obtained by giving greater solidity to 
roadbed, track, and bridges, and by building 
larger and much more powerful locomotives. 
A great deal more money is spent now than 


The embankments are wider. Twice as many 
ties are used to the rod. Formerly the ties 


land pony. The bulging smoke-stack has been 


| replaced by a straight pipe not much larger 


| than the smoke-pipe of a kitchen stove. The 


sparks and cinders are not blown out to set fire, 
possibly, to fences and ripe grain, but are 
carried into a cylindrical receptacle in front of 
the boiler. The exhaust steam is no longer 
blown into the air before it has yielded half its 
expansive power, but is sent back into the 


| boiler for further service after it has passed 
| through the cylinders. 


were placed about two feet apart; now they are | 


so close together that they cover more of the 


surface of the ground than is leftopen between | 


In passenger-cars there has been no very 
notable improvement since the vestibuled plat- 
form, except in steam-heating, and lighting by 
electricity and gas; but a new kind of car, 
called the buffet-car, has been introduced on 
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kK. NOYES. OF NOYES BROS. & CUTLER 
WHOLESALE DRUGS 





H. LINDEKE, OF LINDEKE, WARNER & 
SCHURMBIER, WHOLESALE DRY GOODS 
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P. NOYES, OF NOYES BROS. & CUTLER 
WHOLESALE DRUGS 
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A. KIRK, OF FARWELL, OZMUN, KIRK & CO 1}. W. COOPER, OF GRIGGS, COOPER & CO., 
WHOLESALE HARDWARE WHOLESALE GROCERS. 





H. ROACH, OF J. H. ROACH & CO., WHOLE- W. 8. FLYNT, PRESIDENT 8ST. PAUL WHITE 
SALE CANDY MANUFACTURERS, LEAD & OIL CO. 





PAUL H,. GOTZIAN, OF C. GOTZIAN & CO Kk. E. COBB, WHOLESALE COMMISSION, 
WHOLESALE SHOES. 


A GROUP OF ST. PAUL BUSINESS MEN. 








c. 





M. GRIGGS, OF GRIGGS, COOPER & CUU., 
WHOLESALE GROCERS. 





Ww. A. MURPHY, OF THE B. PRESLEY COMPANY, 


c. 


WUOLESALE COMMISSION. 





M. POWER, PRESIDENT ST. PAUL FOUNDRY 
COMPANY. 
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important roads, which is always found at the 
frontend of the train. In thiscar light lunches, 
drinks, and cigars are served; there are easy 
willow chairs for smokers and readers, and you 
find the new illustrated papers and magazines. 
The men passengers get a welcome change and 
rest by leaving their seats in the Pullman and 
going forward to the buffet. It is one of those 
innovations which relieve the tedium of travel 
and add greatly to one’s enjoyment. 

The passenger-coach keeps its old form of an 
oblong box, but the red-hot stove has dis- 
appeared from its ends, and heat is now fur- 
nished by steam from the engine; and electric 
lights have replaced the oil lamps and big 
candles of old times. There is now usually a 
wash-room in each car, furnished with a clean 
towel; and there is a glass at the water-cooler, 
instead of a rusty tin cup. The parlor-car 
makes as sharp a distinction in the classes of 
travelers as is effected by the first-and second- 
class cars on European roads. Something might 
also be said of the great improvements in the 
comforts and cleanliness of waiting-rooms at 
stations, and of the pretty lawns and flower- 
beds that now appear where the eye used to be 
offended by expanses covered with cinders and 
rubbish. 

The long runs made by the Pullman cars 
have added much to the comfort of long jour- 
neys. You can now go from Chicago to Los 
Angeles, or from New York to Florida, without 
getting out of yourcar. Dining-carsarein use 
on every important road, and the eating-sta- 
tion, with the old familiar call of ‘twenty 
minutes for dinner,’’ are things of the past. 
The “‘limited’’ between New Yorkand Chicago 
carries a barber, a maid, and a typewriter. It 
would perhaps be interesting to predict what 
will be the next important improvements in 
railway service, but who can poseas a prophet? 
Perhaps we shall have pianos and pipe-organs 
on the trains, or billiard-tables and a bowling- 
alley. 


> 


SCHUBERT'S SERENADE. 








A swift, clear burst of music, 
Then the players all were still, 
As though to catch the echoes 
That came from the distant hill. 
Then out on the twilight softness 
Came a soul-sweet wordless song; 
Like glory borne from star-land, 
It silenced the moving throng. 


Notes low without a tremor— 
Then elear, yet never shrill, 
As the firm-breathed tones of the player 
Voiced sweet the composer's will. 
You saw the latticed window, 
And you heard, from his leaf retreat, 
The tender words of the lover— 
“T am here at thy window, sweet!” 


You felt the moonlight creeping 
With its silent footfalls near, 
Lest its shining silver garments 
Might startle the lovers dear. 
You saw a white hand moving 
*Mong the leaves near the lattice pane, 
As the music told the story 
Of its love in the sweet refrain. 


Those soul-swept notes of fragrance, 
That the breath of the minstrel made, 
With their aria born in star-land— 
That heaven sent serenade, 
Shall last like fragrant cadence 
Of odor deep that dwells 
In the heart of the ottar roses 
That grow in the Cashmere dells. 


It ended—well, it ended 
As only Schubert knew, 
And had touched the lips of the player 
With drops of the magic dew; 
Till the notes of the closing measure, 
That hung on the evening shade, 
Seemed to rise again to birth-land— 
Ah, that soul-sweet serenade! 
MARIE WINSLOW. 
Seattle, Wash. 








IN Spokane there is a large saloon owned by 
the Coeur d’Alene Company, the president of 


which is Jacob Goetz, and the secretary Harry | 
Baer. Mr. Goetz’s name is represented pictori- | 
ally on the letter-heads of the company by a | 


picture of a group of goats following his first 
name, and Mr. Baer’s by a picture of a bear. 
This reminds one of the story of a man whose 
name was John Hole, and who signed it by mak- 
ing aJ and punching a hole in the paper. 


+ + + 


THE example set by the citizens, and espe- | 


cially by the ladies, of St. Paul and Kansas 
City in pushing the sale of goods manufactured 
at home, is now being commended by various 
local papers to the people of Spokane, Tacoma, 
Seattle, and other towns and cities of import- 
ance in the Pacific Coast region. A good ex- 
ample does not soon run itscourse. It is nearly 
always adopted elsewhere, thus extending its 
influence and multiplying its possibilities of 
achieving beneficent results. 

NEws comes from Grand Forks, B. C., that 
the work of construction on the Columbia and 
Western Railroad is being pushed forward as 
rapidly as possible. Operations between Cas- 
cade and Brooklyn are well advanced, and there 
now seems to be no doubt that the line will be 
in working order during the coming summer. 
There is considerable activity in the Boundary 
Creek Country, and it is believed that the rail- 
way will have all it can do to haul the product 
of the mines to the smelters. 

ONE of the leading Coast dailies, the Tacoma 
Ledger, is frank enough to admit that the 
Alaska excitement is on the wane. This is 
doubtless due in large measure to the Atlin 
exclusion act, which practically reserves the 
gold-fields of that district for the sole benefit of 
Canadian and English subjects. Recent rich 
discoveries on the American side of the bound- 
ary line are gaining prominence, however, and 
it is safe to say that by summer-time the Alas- 
kan fever will be raging again as fiercely as ever. 

THE people of Little Falls, Minn., are dissat- 
isfied with the name of their town, which they 
think does not convey an idea of the importance 
of the water-power upon which all their recent 
growth has been based, and they want to change 
it to “Great Falls.” We suggest that they 
adopt ‘‘Mississippi Falls,’’ which would adver- 
tise the place as being on the great river of the 
West. The great falls of the Mississippi are 
the Falls of St. Anthony, at Minneapolis, and it 
would be a misnomer to apply this title to a 
minor cataract. 


++ ++ ++ 


A Ska@way, Alaska, paper says that the 


‘herculean task of building a railroad along the 
precipitous side of the canyon from Skagway | 


to the summit of the White Pass, with its ele- 
vation of nearly 3,000 feet, is accomplished, and 
the first carload of freight, comprising steam- 
boat material, was recently delivered on the 
summit. The White Pass Railway Company 
states that passenger trains will now reach the 
summit in two hours’ time. In this connection 
it is interesting to note that the first pack-train 


| to cross the summit accomplished the feat on 
July 20, 1897, and on July 20, 1898, the first steam 
| engine ran over the rails through the town of 
Skagway. 


++ ++ ++ 


| AMONG the notable changes that are taking 
| place in the farming districts of Minnesota and 
the Dakotas are the constant fluctuations in 
the values attaching to lands. One notices 
this very quickly in reading the land and real 
estate advertisements with which the country 
| papers are now filled. It is not uncommon to 
see lands thus advertised varying from fifty 
| cents to two dollars an acre within a week or 
two. Falling values are now unknown; the rise 
is steady and strong, and those who have good 
properties are not in a hurry to dispose of them. 


++ ++ ++ 


Ir is worthy of notice that while fruit pros- 
| pects in the South are very unpromising, owing 
| to the unusual coldness of the past season, the 
fruit-trees of Washington have weathered the 
| winter finely and are in the best possible con- 

dition to produce large yields. This is due to 
the low temperature, which kept the trees from 
| budding, and to the heavy fall of snow, which 
| kept the ground warm and prevented the freez- 
ing out of the young orchards. Colonel L. 5. 
Howlett, of Yakima, Wash., says that although 
he has lived in that vicinity fourteen years, he 
never saw the fruit-trees in a more promising 
condition. 


A LITTLE railroad of considerable importance 
has just been completed in Washington. It is 
called the Fairfax Railroad, and it reaches from 
Carbonado to Fairfax, a rich coal and mineral 
region in the Carbon River District. At pres- 
ent the line is only seven miles in length, but 
there is a prospect of its being extended an- 
other six or seven miles to a promising quartz 
district. A Tacoma paper says that there are 
indications that the Northern Pacific is foster- 
ing the extension, and that it may eventually 
follow farther up the Carbon River to the 
scenery that lies at the foot of Mount Tacoma. 
This would lead to a fine scenic field, but not 
to Paradise Valley, which is on the opposite, 
or south side of the mountain. 

Tue extension of the Minneapolis & St. Louis 
Railway into Northwestern Iowa, the official 
announcementof which has already been made, 
will open to the jobbers of the Twin Cities a 
large territory which has heretofore been sup- 
plied mainly by Chicago dealers. It is probable 
that the extension will be made from New 
Ulm through Southwestern Minnesota and into 
Northwestern and Western Iowa on an air line 
to Council Bluffs, Iowa, and to Omaha, Neb. 
As it is the well-known policy of the Minne- 
apolis & St. Louis line to equalize the rates in 
territory traversed by it, St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis, as distributing centers, would doubtless 
be put upon the same rate basis as Chicago, 
thus enabling them to compete successfully for 
the immense trade of this rich and well-settled 
district. 





++ ++ ++ 


THE loan agencies in the Northwest make a 
hard effort to keep up the old high rates of in- 
terest, but the pressure of capital for safe in- 
vestment is everywhere breaking down the 
eight and ten per cent rates that were common 
in former years. People who want to borrow 
money and have good security to offer know 
that in the East farm loans now command only 
five per cent, and that plenty of money is seek- 
ing investment in loans on improved and well- 
rented city real estate at four per cent. There 
never was a time before in this country when 
money was so plenty. Any borrower who al- 
lows himself to be crowded into renewing a 
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mortgage or taking a new loan at the old high 
interest rates, makes a fool of himself. Six per 


cent ought now to be the maximum rate for | 


money in all the well-settled parts of the North- 
west, where all inflation has been worn out of 
the values of property by the years of hard 
times we have gone through. Cheap money is 
going to be one of the greatest factors in the 
further development of this section of the coun- 
try, and people who hold out against the new 


order of things will only find themselves in the | 


way of an irresistible movement of progress. 
Tue legislators of Washington very wisely 

considered ways and means for the proper pro- 

tection of the food fishes in that State. A pe- 


would have grown up there had not the ground 
been either Indian territory or military reser- 
vation at the time the first traders built their 
stores on the eastern bank of the Mississippi, 
just above Pig’s Eye Lake. In Helena, the old- 
timers will tell you that their city should have 
been built on the Missouri River instead of ina 
gash in the mountains, ten miles away from 
that stream. The favorable site for Portland, 
Oregon, is on the east bank of the Willamette, 
where the ground is high, instead of on the 
west bank, where the land is low and subject 
to overflow. Why St. Louis does not stand at the 


| confluence of the Missouri and the Mississippi 


culiar feature of nearly all such legislation is | 


the fact that it is generally most bitterly op- 
posed by the very men or corporations whose 
investments depend wholly on successful fish- 
ing operations for profit. The people wish to 


surround these fishing operations with restric- | 
tions that would maintain the fish supply and | 
| design and with foresight, except in the cases 
| of those located ia new regions to serve as rail- 


perpetuate desirable fish species; the cannery 
men and the fishermen are opposed to limited 
operations in any shape or form, lest their 
present output be reduced and their immediate 
profits be curtailed. The enactment of reason- 
able fish-preservation laws would be among the 
wisest and most profitable measures that Wash- 
ington’s Legislature can provide. Such legis- 
lation should be in behalf of the State, rather 
than for private or corporate interests. 

Ir will be a happy day for St. Paul when the 
proposed new public library building becomes 
a reality. The beginning of the end of the 
problem was reached when the Board of Alder- 
men passed an ordinance to turn over the old 
market house to the library directors. The 
proposition is to give the library board the use 
of the market house for all time as an endow- 


* ment fund for the library. The library board 


is to remodel it, and the income from the 
rentals of the rejuvenated structure, which 
will amount to about $25,000 a year, is to be de- 
voted to the maintenance of the new public 
library building, which is already assured. It 
is now quite probable that within three or four 
years St. Paul will have a library building that 
will rival in beauty and costliness the new 
State capitol. Private subscriptions aggregat- 
ing $1,500,000 have been secured, and time alone 
is needed to give the city what it has waited so 
long and so impatiently for. 

PATRIOTIC citizens in Montana, Washington, 
Oregon, and Idaho are justly proud of the rec- 
ord that is being made by their respective. vol- 


unteer soldier boys in the campaign at Manila. | 


They point with pride to the fact that officers 
and men are doing their full duty—not one of 
them shirking,not oneof them proving incompe- 
tent in the hourof need. Probably no better men 
were ever sent to the front to do battle for their 
country. Give them active work to: perform, 
and they are found full of irresistible ardor and 
courageous manhood, but give them inactive 
camp-life, and they growl and grumble like 
men who are not receiving what they enlisted 
for. These young men of the Northwest left 
their homes to fight—to march—to carry their 
banner to victory and honorable peace, and 
when there is no fighting, no field activity for 
them to take part in, they prefer to be mustered 
out and to return to the peaceful and more stir- 
ring pursuits of civil life. 


++ ++ ++ 


SomE cities occupy natural locations; others 


appear to have been built by chance or caprice | 


on unfavorable sites. The natural location for 
St. Paul was at the point where the Minnesota 
River joins the Mississippi, and doubtless it 


| 


rivers is a question that still puzzles travelers. 
The site of Chicago is about the worst that 
could be found for a city anywhere on the 
shores of Lake Michigan. Most San Francisco 
people will agree that the natural place for 
that city is where Oakland now stands, and not 
on the sandy peninsula between the bay and 
the ocean. These anomalies are explained by 
the fact that sites for cities are not selected by 


road terminal points. Most cities spring up as 





seen so much confidence among the merchants 
and producers. The merchants, without ex- 
ception, said they were satisfied with their 
business and the net results of their business, 
and predicted an unprecedented prosperity. 
Tacoma, Seattle, and Spokane are flourishing. 
A year ago Spokane was out at the heels, but 
now all labor there is employed, and everybody 
is feeling good. Stocks have increased and 
trade is better than since the depression. Spo- 
kane has an especially bright future. This 
year there will be lots of railroad construction 
south of Spokane, opening up the Camas Prairie 
and Buffalo Hump districts. At the latter 
place are the best gold finds ever discovered 
south of Spokane. The mining business is just 
humming. I know of no other place with con- 
ditions so favorable for a good business boom as 
Spokane.”’ Mr. Moore is in position to judge 
accurately of the prosperity of the States trav- 
ersed by his line of railway, and his opinion is 
the more valuable, for the reason that it is 
supported and confirmed by actual facts as they 
exist today. There is no doubt that a new era 
of prosperity has come not only to Washington, 
but to Oregon and Idaho as well. 











MISSISSIPPI RIVER STEAMBOAT LANDING, FOOT OF JACKSON STREET, ST. PAUL. 


a result of a combination of many trifling cir- 
cumstances, and no man among their first set- 
tlers foresaw their coming importance when 
their foundations were laid. It is always easy, 
and often interesting, to look into the reasons 
that produced city growth at any particular 
point, but it is not always easy to tell why the 
city grew up at that place rather than at some 
other place. Then there are some places which 
nature appears to have marked as the site of at 
least large towns, where only insignificant vil- 
lages appear. For example, there was every 
reason when Minnesota and Western Wiscon- 
sin were settled to suppose that a considerable 
place would grow up where the St. Croix River 
joins the Mississippi, because both are naviga- 
ble streams, and steamboat navigation was 
then the chief form of transportation. Yet 
Prescott, at that point, is only a small village. 

GENERAL FREIGHT AGENT Moore, of the 
Northern Pacific Railway Company, takes a 
roseate view of the condition of affairs through- 
out the Pacific Northwest. ‘‘Not since the 
period of depression,’’ he said recently, ‘‘have I 





PERILS OF SEA FISHERIES.—A Vancouver, 
B. C., dispatch says that since Boston mer- 
chants first took to exploiting the halibut fish- 
ery grounds off the British Columbia coast 
they must have received a million pounds of 
fish. The other day the steamer New Eng- 
land arrived from the banks after the roughest 
trip on record. The fishermen were only able 
to cast nets for one good day’s fishing. In 
that short time they got 90,000 pounds of fish. 
For several days the ice was a couple of feet 
thick on the decks, which gives some idea of 
the unpleasantness of procuring halibut in 
winter. The crew also report that they had 
an exciting time with a swordfish, which was 
captured and which has been sent to Boston. 





UNCLE SAm’s REINDEERS.—The first install- 
ment of reindeers belonging to the United 
States relief expedition arrived at Dawson, in 
the Yukon Country, on January 6, in charge 
of the Lapland herders. The last day’s run 
was sixty miles. Large numbers of the rein- 
deer are said to have been slaughtered by the 
Indians, who mistook them for wild game. 
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ST. PAUL’S FOREMOST CLOTHING 


Whether or not St. Paul stands pre-eminent in the 
Northwest as a business center, certainly no city of 
its size in the country shows such a demand for the 
finer classes of merchandise. To this fact may be 
attributed the wonderful growth of The Boston. and 
the persistency with which this famous concern has 
lived up to its reputation for selling only the finest of 
foreign and domestic clothing and furnishings. 

The Boston is the oldest and best-known clothing 
house in the Northwest, having been established in 
1870 at the corner of Third and Robert streets. In 1895 
the magnificent building that now bears the proud 
name of “The Boston” was erected at Sixth and Robert 
streets. The accompanying engravings give a fair 
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idea of the beauty of the building, the richness of the 
interior, and the magnitude of the stock. 

View No.1 shows acorner in the furnishing goods 
department, containing the finest line of American 
and imported furnishings in the West. The prestige 
of The Boston is shown by the fact that it has ex- 
clusive agency for the celebrated Fowne’s, Dent's and 
Perrins’ gloves; that king of hats, the “Knox;” and 
the exquisite imported neckwear creations of Welsh 
Margetson, Virgo Middleton & Company, London, 
England, and many other famous houses. 

On the second floor, view No. 2, is assembled the 
richest line of boys’ and children’s clothing and fur- 
nishings in the West. The men’s department on the 
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third floor, a corner of which is shown in view No. 4, is 
perhaps the brightest jewel in The Boston's crown. 
Special care is taken in the selection of this stock, and 
only the cream of the output of the world’s most 
famous makes of tailor-made clothing is sold. 

This year ashoe department, view No. 5, was added, 
the special feature of which is**The Bowlby Special” 
$3.50 shoe, the finest shoe for the price in the world. 

An accommodating mail order department has done 
much to convince out-of-town buyers thatas complete 
satisfaction can be had in shopping by mail as by 
personal selection. If you have not tried this prompt 
and complete system, whereby you can be served at 
home to your perfect satisfaction, why not do so now? 
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CHAPTER Xl. 

The railroad which now runs from Portland 
to Tacoma began in 1882 at Kalama on the 
north bank of the Columbia River, and com- 
munication between that town and Portland 
was by means of steamboats. I embarked one 
morning in July, in company with my tourist 
friends, Helen Hunt Jackson, the poet, and her 
husband,on board a boat of the Mississippi River 
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type commanded by a man who had patented a | 
notable invention for steering, by which the | 
movements of the boat were controlled by mov- | 
| was another hotel up in the town, and assured 


ing a little brass lever only a few inches long. 
It was wonderful to see the big craft respond 
to the motions of a little tool no bigger than a 
pen-holder. We dropped swiftly down the Wil- 
lamette, and in an hour were in the broad, 
strong current of the Columbia, much swollen 
at this time of the year by the melting snows 
in the mountains. The landscapes consisted 
of black mountains, from whose sides ragged 
bits of clouds fluttered in the wind. There was 
seldom any sign of human life upon the shores, 
and the dominant note of the scenery was to 
my mind one of profound melancholy. It was 
a relief to the dreary monotony of the view of 
somber heights and dark-green waters when 
an ocean steamer came around a bend and 
went ploughing past us on her way up to Port- 
land. 









grades from the forest-covered plateau upon 
which it bad been running, and came to a halt 
at a broad wharf on the shore of Commence- 
ment Bay, an arm of Puget Sound. Here there 
were signs of life. A ship lay at anchor in the 
bay, a steamboat was tied to the wharf, and on 
the wharf stood a wooden hotel, two stories 
high. Evidently this could not be all of the 
town of Tacoma, of which we had heard so 
much. No, we were told; the town was on top of 
a hill, and was scarcely visible from the wharf. 
A benevolent traveler informed me that there 


me that, no matter at which of the two I might 
stop, I would be sorry I had not gone to the 
other one. I tried the one close at hand, and 
found it to be the most comfortless hostelry I 
ever set foot in. The food served was not to be 
eaten, and the bed was numerously inhab- 
ited. 

Next morning I climbed a steep, muddy road 
that hung to the sides of a percipitous bluff and 
came out upon a narrow shelf from which the 
streets of the new town rose, by leaps and 
bounds, from one natural terrace to another. 
Only one of the streets had been graded. On 
all the others, the trunks of the trees that had 
formerly stood upon the town site were still 
standing, and teams had to drive around them. 


| Two or three blocks on Pacific Avenue were 


Kalama was reached about noon, and proved | 
to be a rambling, weather-beaten village cling- | 


ing to steep hillsides between the mountains 
and the river. It had been platted for a city 
prior to 1873 by a Philadelphia syndicate, and 
its hopeful promoters argued that it would 
soon become a place of considerable commerce, 
from the fact that sea-going ships could come 
up to its wharves and there meet the railroad. 
The ships went past, however, on their way to 
and from Portland, and I do not think that one 
ever tied up at the Kalama wharf. In time the 
town was nicknamed ‘‘Calamity.” The unfort- 


unate lot-owners surrendered their possessions | 


to the tax-gatherer, and hundredsof acres, that 


were once highly valued as city lots, were con- | 


verted into useful cow-pastures. 

We passed on the railroad a little cleared 
country along the Cowlitz River where there 
were orchards and grain-fields, but the region 


between Tacoma and Kalama, a distance of | 


about one hundred miles, was nearly all wild. 


There is now a little town every few miles along | 
the railroad, but at that time there was no set- | 


tlement except at Tenino, whence a narrow- 


gauge railroad diverged for Olympia, the capi- | 


tal of the Territory. It was woods, woods, woods 
all the way, until we came out upon some sin- 


gular little prairies not far from Tacoma, pro- | 
duced by deposits of glacial-drift gravel, which | 
prevented the growth of trees. These prairies | 
were used for sheep-pastures, and they were the | 


most attractive bits of country we saw in the 
whole day’s journey. 
Towards evening the train descended by steep 


| 
| 


built up with wooden store buildings. The 
dwellings were scattered about, seemingly at 
random, on the hill slopes. Most of the busi- 
ness activity was at Old Tacoma, three miles 
away, where there was a big saw-mill—where 
the circular saws whirred all day and all night, 
and where ships were loaded with lumber. A 
little retail trade was transacted upon Pacific 
Avenue. There were about 2,500 inhabitants 
in Tacoma at that time, and every soul of them 
firmly believed that the place was destined to 
be a great commercial city. It was the western 
terminus of the Northern Pacific Railroad, and 
ships sailed up the Sound to its wharves from 
the Pacific Ocean. These two circumstances, 
it was argued, were sufficient to create a great 
city. The beginnings of the future city were 
very slight and trifling in 1882. There were, 
however, in Tacoma at that time a noticeably 
large number of men of education and ambition 
who had come from the East to take part in 
the building up of the terminal city of the 
Northern Pacific, and they gave a city-like tone 
to the society of what was, in fact, only a raw 
and straggling village. Among these gentle- 
men I recall with pleasant memories Hon. E])1- 
wood Evans, one of the early Federal officials 
of the Territory; General Sprague, who had 
been sent out from Minnesota to manage the 
western end of the Northern Pacific; Mr. Rade- 
baugh, the editor, and Theodore Hosmer, late 
of Philadelphia. 

The great white mountain, from which Ta- 
coma takes its name, was not visible during my 
first visit to the place. One day I saw a gleam 





of snow far up in the clouds, so high that I 
could not conceive that it belonged to any part 
of our terrestrial globe, although I was assured 
that it was a glimpse of the mountain’s sum- 
mit. Many atime since I have seen the entire 
bulk of the gigantic snow peak standing out as 
clear cut as a cameo against the blue sky, and 
it has never failed to thrill me anew with ad- 
miration and awe. Itis one of the grandest 
sights on earth. I have seen the Alps, but no 
peak among them all, not even Mont Blanc, 
makes such an impression of loftiness and 
grandeur. 

From Tacoma I made a delightful trip by 
steamboat to Olympia, which issituated on the 
extreme southern arm of the great inlet com- 
monly known as the Sound. On the maps, the 
name Puget Sound is given to this arm only, 
the main body of water being called Admiralty 
Inlet. I never knew how it came about that 
in local customs this name, bestowed by the 
discoverer, Captain Vancouver of the British 
navy, came to be set aside and Puget Sound ap- 
plied to the whole stretch of water from the 
Strait of Juan de Fuca up to Olympia; but to 
speak of Admiralty Inlet now shows that you 
are a bookish traveler and do not belong in the 
Sound Country. Olympia was founded in the 
early fifties, and already had a respectable age 
when I first saw it in 1882. This showed plainly 
in the absence of all appearance of newness. 
The streets were well shaded, the dwellings had 
lawns and flower-gardens around them, there 
were churches and schoolhouses, and the town 
looked as comfortable and as old asa New Eng- 
land village. Here lived the Territorial officers 
who had come out from the East with appoint- 
ments from the President, and they and their 
families formed a refined society. The citizens 
had not caught the craze of speculation, and 
were contented to live quietly—amusing them- 
selves with picnics and fishing excursions, cul- 
tivating fruits and flowers, eating the little 
Sound oysters and insisting that they were 
good, and leading quite a lotos-land existence 
in their bowery nook in the forest. The cap- 
tain of the steamboat told me that cherries 
were ripe, and invited me to his house. We 
climbed into a big cherry-tree, and sat most of 
an afternoon in the branches eating the deli- 
cious fruit, he telling me many entertaining 
tales of life in this remote region on the tidal 
flow of the Pacific. 





* 
SPRING. 


He'd be a stock or stone, or coarser ground, 
Who wouldn’t sing of spring on Puget Sound. 
If grasping, sordid man should silent be, 

A song would burst from every hill and tree. 


Spring offers days too bright for mortal men, 
Ethereal days, which smile but once, and then 
The heavens weep because they pass away— 
Too perfect with the common earth to stay. 


The downy mists cling round the mountain tops; 
The glowing sun, while stealing upward, stops 
And paints a blush of spring upon the snows 
Before his power upon the earth he shows. 


The very blood leaps through the veins in glee— 
As leaps the life into the shrub and tree— 

Upon the amorous touch of witching spring, 
Who makes the hills to blossom and to sing. 


The passing steamer leaves a veil of black 
Above the blue Sound, o’er its bubbly track; 
The lark calls shrilly from the towering fir, 
And tells his mate he'll cross the mead to her. 


The bluebird whistles gaily from the fence; 

He and his mate their first spring tasks commence. 
The willows promise crops of cats to yield; 

The blushing osier glows across the field. 


The only perfect day’s a day in spring 
On Puget Sound, the days of which I sing; 
And he’s a stock or stone, or coarser ground, 
Who wouldn't sing of spring on Puget Sound. 
St. Paul. Josera W. Dorr, 
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Full information about the new Pacific possessions of the 
United States. A handsome buoklet just out—most complete 
publication yet issued. Beautifully illustrated, maps, statistics 
of exports and imports, possibilities of Oriental trade, merchant 
marine of the world, and other interesting information. Sent free 

if you mention “Northwest Magazine.” | 


F. |. WHITNEY, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, Great Northern Railway, 


St. Paut, MINN. 
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A Remarkable Insurance History. 

One of the foremost influences in making St. 
Paul known abroad is the Saint Paul Fire and 
Marine Insurance Company, whose large general 
offices are at the corner of Third and Jackson 
streets. Starting in 1865 with the small capital 
of $75,000, it is now numbered among the oldest 
and most successful insurance companies in the 
United States. Wherever a citizen of St. Paul 
goes, so that it be within the boundaries of our 
own country, there he will find the agencies of 
this active corporation. 

The remarkable growth of the company is 
clearly set forth in the following table, which 
is taken from the company’s thirty-fourth an- 
nual report. It dates from the organization of 
the business in 1865, when, as previously stated, 
the cash capital was only $75,000. During some 
of the five-year periods herein shown, the records 
made were phenomenal, and throughout them 


Vermont, New Hampshire, Mississippi, and | ter depots are co-extensive with the country 


Nevada. C. H. Bigelow is president,A. W. Perry 
is the secretary, and W.S. Timberlake is treas- 
urer. Mr. Bigelow has been manager of the 
company since 1876, and Mr. Perry has been 


and even lap over into Canadian territory. In 
a talk with Mr. B.S. Donaldson recently, the 
popular manager of Booth and Company’s large 


| St. Paul branch, a good deal of interesting in- 


connected with it since 1882.. Both gentlemen | 
hold high rank among the ablest insurance | 


men in the country. 
Curing Without Medicine. 

Hosts of people are coming to the conclusion 
that there is a better way to rid one’s self of 
diseases and aches than by dosing the system 
with medicines. Osteopathy is so sensible, so 
reasonable, so simply scientific, and has been 
proven so effective, withal, that it has secured 
a firm position in the confidence of thousands 


of men and women. This method of treatment | 
seeks the cause of disease, or of a pain, and re- | 


moves it. The treatment is largely local, though 
it is thoroughly beneficial to one’s whole sys- 
tem, no matter whether the application be 
purely local or general. 

In a recent interview with Roger E. Chase, 
the successful osteopath whose offices are at No. 
916 Pioneer Press Building, St. Paul, it was 
learned that any disease that iscurable by means 
of medical treatment is also curable means of 
osteopathy. Osteopathy can remedy defective 


formation was gathered. It was learned that 
the St. Paul house, which occupies a big build- 
ing at No. 60 East Third Street, supplies the 
entire Northwestern country with oysters. 
This territory includes Minnesota, the Da- 
kotas, Montana, Washington and clear through 
to Puget Sound, and also Manitobaand British 
Columbia. In the winter season the house is 
represented on the road by three salesmen, who 
visit the trade and see that oyster-loving peo- 
ple are kept well supplied with the delicious 
bivalves. 

Next to oysters come the vast quantities of 
fish sold by A. Booth and Company. Our own 
supplies of fish come from New York, Balti- 
more, Boston, the Gulf of Mexico, and Seattle 
on Puget Sound. Whitefish, pike, and pickerel 
come from lakes Winnipeg and Winnipegosis 
in Manitoba, and whitefish, trout and pike 
from the waters of Lake Superior. In this 
connection it is worthy of note that, for the 
first time in the long history of A. Booth and 
Company, the supply of fish in the company’s 
freezers was completely exhausted by the first 














WE manufacture the celebrated “MILWAUKEE CUSTOM-MADE” Boots, SHogs and SLIPPERS in all grades and styles, and in all sizes and widths. Ifin want 








of something reliable in footwear you ought to handle our goods. We make a specialty of LADIES’ and MEN’S FINE SHOES and LADIES’ OXFORDS, and 
have the reputation of making the best OJL GRAIN and KANGAROO CALF GOODS in the country. Try them. | 


F. MAYER BOOT & SHOE CO., Wholesale Manufacturers, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


all the increase has been steady and strong—a | 
constant climbing upward toward invulnerabil- 
ity. But we will let the figures tell their own 
story in five-year periods: 


January | Total Assets. Net Surplus. 
1s; $ 285,543.56 $ 32.865.44 
Is75 808,146 52 129,596 O1 
857,681 48 166,375.01 

1,164,006 70 266,610.51 

1 wus 1,713,904 60 510,607.88 
ps5 2.080.457 84 544,278 40 
1 =e 2. 164.060.44 631,457.13 
I, 2 .252.317.48 673,004.14 
2.963, 705.05 732,013.09 

1s 2 784.58 7S 


The present capital of the company is $500,- 
000; the reserve for unearned premiums is $1,- 
016,407.87; the reserve for all other liabilities 
amounts to $222,691.07; the net surplus over all 
liability is $754,585.78; and the total assets, as 
stated in the above table, amounts to the im- 
mense sum Of #2,523,987.72. 

In 1898 the total premium receipts of the 
company aggregated $1,782,629. At the close of 
the same year the total income from all sources | 
was $1,477,033, the total expenditures $1,655,068, 
and the total insurance in force was $146,408, 905. 

The company conducts a general fire and ma- 
rine insurance business in all the States except | 





vision on the part of school children; it is good 
for all manner of female weaknesses; it is pecul- 
iarly adapted to the cure of bronchitis, colds, 
the grippe, etc.; and it is just as good for fevers, 
appendicitis, and all such maladies. There are 
no nauseating drugs and medicines to purge 
one’s system of. A cold is cured in a day; the 
grippe is worked out of one’s bones so that it 





does not return; and that bad feeling, so often 


called nervous prostration, is driven away com- 
pletely, and speedily supplanted by health, 
strength, and vigor. 

These osteopathic physicians do not say a 
great deal, but they are performing successful 
cures every day, and their gratified patients 
talk for them. Doctor Chase is a graduate of 
one of the best osteopathy institutes, possesses 
an excellent knowledge of anatomy, is an earn- 
est student of physiology, and enjoys a practice 


| that is growing larger and larger all the time. 


‘The new school is popular with St. Paulites, and 
we expect to see it grow in favor right along. 


A. Booth and Company. 
Think of oysters, and you cannot help think- 
ing at the same time of the world-famed A. 
Booth and Company, whose great fish and oys- 





of April—so long was the cold season in which 
fish and oysters are so popular a diet, and so 
great and constantly increasing is the demand 
for Booth and Company’s fish. 

Other lines carried by the company include 
the celebrated ‘Oval Brand’”’ of canned goods— 
fruits, vegetables, etc., packed in Baltimore, 
fruits from California, and canned saimon from 
the canneries in Astoria, Ore. Mr. Donaldson 
has been with the company twelve years, ane 
is known as one of its ablest managers. There 
are nineteen branch houses in all, and but few 
of them, if any, exceed the annual volume o1 
business done from St. Paul. 

A Luxurious St. Paul Resort. 

St. Paul has fine hotels, fine restaurants, and 
lots of other fine things, but among all these 
there is nothing finer, nothing worthier of 
patronage than the Ryan Hotel barber-shop 
and bath-rooms, owned by Deebach Brothers. 
Ten to twelve barber-artists are employed all 
the time, the prices being reasonable and the 
service first-class in every particular. 

On the floor below are the largest, most ele- 
gant, and by far the most complete system of 
bath-rooms west of New York and Chicago. 
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Hall after hall is devoted to the cleansing of 


the human body. There are great rowsof cozy | 


booths in which plain baths are taken; there is 


another row for electric baths, still another for | 


medicated baths, and in a separate quarter of 
the extensive plant you can take a delicious 


swimming or plunge bath. Turkish baths are | 
a specialty, massage treatment is given, and if | 
| Gilfillan Block, in which the Capital Bank is 
vation, modern appliances are at hand for | 
administering them promptly, cheaply, and | 


you want a shower-bath or a steam-vapor reno- 


to one’s perfect satisfaction. 


When you are | 


through with all this you can, if you wish, lie | 
down on soft couches and rest until you are | 
cool and quite ready to go forth into the cold | 


world again. Expert attendants are in waiting 


night and day, and everything is done to make | 


this what it really is—one of the most health- 
ful and luxurious resorts in the Saintly City. 


Why 58usiness Men Like It. 

Whenever a business man wishes an elegant 
lunch, with et ceteras of equally appetizing 
qualities, there is at least one placeinSt. Paul 
that he can visit without the remotest danger 
of being disappointed. It is B. D. Campbells’ 
popular resort at 372 Robert Street. 

Mr. Campbell is also proprietor of The Aulic 
European Hotel, at the same number, where 
guests are made so comfortable and so perfectly 
at home that they would gladly stay there 
altogether. 

The genial boniface who presides over the 
destinies of this cafe and hotel has had so 
broad an experience in both lines that he is 
splendidly qualified to cater to the require- 
ments of the best class of patrons. He over- 
looks nothing. His viands are the most 
select and seasonable, his refreshments are the 
choicest, his service is up to date in every re- 
spect, and his rates are always reasonable. It 


is a pleasure to lunch at such a place; and, since | 
men must satisfy their hunger somewhere, 
why not do.it-where value for value is given? 


A Pioneer Builder and Financier. 
Down on Fourth Street, at the corner of Jack- 
son, in St. Paul, is the first office-building that 
was erected in the capital city. It is the old 


located, and it was put up, and is still owned, 
by Charles D. Gilfillan, one of the most pro- 
gressive and influential men in this section of 
country. He it was, also, who inaugurated St. 
Paul’s splendid waterworks system. A director | 
in several of our best banking-houses, and a | 
man of large means and broad views, he bas a | 
good deal to do with all that concerns the set- | 
tlement and upbuilding, not only of the city, 
but of the entire Northwest. 

For the past sixteen years Mr. Gilfillan has 
made his home chiefly on his famous stock farm, 
one of the largest in theState. In superintend- 
ing this big property, and in looking after his 
important interests in the city, he finds ample 
employment for time and faculties alike. 


A Trust Company’s Safety Vaults. 

The conveniences that are now provided for 
the accommodation of the general public are 
truly remarkable. We are told that the St. 
Paul Trust Company—whose offices are in the 
Endicott Arcade block, which extends from 
Fourth Street clear around to Robert Street— 
provides safe receptacles not only for money, 
jewels, etc., but for valuably-laden trunks and 
packages as well. These may contain precious 
pictures, rich silverware, books, laces—any- 
thing, in fact, which the owner wishes to have | 
safely guarded from fire and burglars. The safe- 
deposit vaults rented by the company at low 
yearly rates are very popular, especially with 











ladies. The owner gains access to them at 
pleasure, and is absolutely protected from loss 
by fire and thieves. There is little wonder that 
sO many persons avail themselves of this great 
convenience. 

An 1899 Carriage Factory. 

The great revival of business throughout the 
Northwest and ‘the consequent abundance of 
money are having a very decided influence upon 
all the leading industrial lines. At Minnesota 
Transfer, midway between Minneapolis and St. 
Paul, where the big plant of the H. A. Muckle 
Manufacturing Company is located, orders for 
fine vehicles are received in larger numbers 


| than were ever known before in the history of 


the company. This is saying a good deal, for 
the reason that this standard factory is always 
busy, its superior carriages, buggies, phaetons, 
etc., being in popular demand everywhere. 
There is a heavy call for the unequaled delivery 
wagons made by the concern, and for its fine 
road-wagons. The Muckle full-swing attach- 
ment, and other exclusive improvements used, 
are features that no well-informed buyer is will- 
ing todo without. All these goods are sold di- 
rect to consumers. It is a Western factory, and 
it isevident that Western people like its way 
of doing business. A catalogue will be sent on 
application. 
Where Furs are Dressed. 

H. M. Taubert, a practical fur-dresser, tanner 
and dyer at 625 to 631 Bryant Avenue North, in 
Minneapolis, reports a marked increase in his 
business the past winter. While all kinds of 


furs are dressed in first-class order, he makes 
specialties of cowhide, kip, horse, and calfskins. 
The Northwest is full of dealers who constantly 
| have something that they wish done in Mr. 

Taubert’s line, and his thirty years’ experience 
| is a very substantial recommendation. 
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FULL-SWING BUGGY. ' a” 
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The body is hung from the ends of the \ 
<3 short top springs by swinging body hangers. — 
ff 4Onthe BED so made by THESE HANGERS, 
a the body rests and rides. These hangers 
turn in bearings attached to the bottom of i /] 
ey the body, which permit the body to have a 2 
M4 FREE BACKWARD and FORWARD swinging \_ 7 
a «motion. Notice the ends of the short top a we 7 ; 
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= SPRING has never been produced. 
< The buggy body with the rider is supported by the two short double body hangers or bails, one near the front, and one 
® near the rear end of the body. These two supporting bails or hangers, one near the back and one near the front of the body, 
si by their location and by their working in harmony, cause the body to carry at all times LEVEL. This short swinging 
= motion, backward and forward, but always ona level plain, protects the neck and back of the rider against jolts and 
| 6thrusts, and marks something new, A LONG STEP FORWARD in the science of buggy building. eer eee 
This vehicle, in its style and construction, is the invention of our Mr. Mocks. In the ease and comfort it furnishes the 
¥ =rider, and in the protection it furnishes to the bolts and parts of the buggy itself against wearing strains, we do not hesitate 
| fa toassert ithasnoequal. No vehicle builder has ever before been able to remedy this old and admitted defect in construction. 
| é. Furnished with or without Rubber Tires. Catalogue of Finished Work, Free. We are a Western Factory for Western People. 
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A Remarkable Insurance History. 

One of the foremost influences in making St. 
Paul known abroad is the Saint Paul Fire and 
Marine Insurance Company, whose large general 
offices are at the corner of Third and Jackson 
streets. Starting in 1865 with the small capital 
of $75,000, it is now numbered among the oldest 
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and most successful insurance companies in the | 


United States. Wherever a citizen of St. Paul 
goes, so that it be within the boundaries of our 
own country, there he will find the agencies of 
this active corporation. 

The remarkable growth of the company is 
clearly set forth in the following table, which 
is taken from the company’s thirty-fourth an- 
nual report. It dates from the organization of 
the business in 1865, when, as previously stated, 
the cash capital was only $75,000. During some 
of the five-year periods herein shown, the records 
made were phenomenal, and throughout them 


Vermont, New Hampshire, Mississippi, and 
Nevada. C. H. Bigelow is president,A. W. Perry 
is the secretary, and W.S. Timberlake is treas- | 
urer. Mr. Bigelow has been manager of the 
company since 1876, and Mr. Perry has been 
connected with it since 1882.. Both gentlemen 
hold high rank among the ablest insurance 
men in the country. 





Curing Without Medicine. 

Hosts of people are coming to the conclusion 
that there is a better way to rid one’s self of 
diseases and aches than by dosing the system 
with medicines. Osteopathy is so sensible, so 
reasonable, so simply scientific, and has been | 
proven so effective, withal, that it has secured | 
a firm position in the confidence of thousands 
of men and women. This method of treatment 
seeks the cause of disease, or of a pain, and re- 
moves it. The treatment is largely local, though 
it is thoroughly beneficial to one’s whole sys- 
tem, no matter whether the application be 
purely local or general. 

In a recent interview with Roger E. Chase, 
the successful osteopath whose offices are at No. 
916 Pioneer Press Building, St. Paul, it was 
learned that any disease that iscurable by means 
of medical treatment is also curable means of 


ter depots are co-extensive with the country 
and even lap over into Canadian territory. In 
a talk with Mr. B.S. Donaldson recently, the 
popular manager of Booth and Company’s large 
St. Paul branch, a good deal of interesting in- 
formation was gathered. It was learned that 
the St. Paul house, which occupies a big build- 
ing at No. 60 East Third Street, supplies the 
entire Northwestern country with oysters. 
This territory includes Minnesota, the Da- 
kotas, Montana, Washington and clear through 
to Puget Sound, and also Manitobaand British 
Columbia. In the winter season the house is 
represented on the road by three salesmen, who 
visit the trade and see that oyster-loving peo- 
ple are kept well supplied with the delicious 
bivalves. 

Next to oysters come the vast quantities of 
fish sold by A. Booth and Company. Our own 
supplies of fish come from New York, Balti- 
more, Boston, the Gulf of Mexico, and Seattle 
on Puget Sound. Whitefish, pike, and pickerel 
come from lakes Winnipeg and Winnipegosis 
in Manitoba, and whitefish, trout and pike 


| from the waters of Lake Superior. In this 


connection it is worthy of note that, for the 
first time in the long history of A. Booth and 
Company, the supply of fish in the company’s 
freezers was completely exhausted by the first 





osteopathy. Osteopathy can remedy defective 
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E manufacture the celebrated “MILWAUKEE CUSTOM-MADE” Boots, SHogs and SLIPPERS in all grades and styles, and in all sizes and widths. Ifin want 


of something reliable in footwear you ought to handle our goods. 


We make a specialty of LADIES’ and MEN’S FINE SHOES and LADIES’ OXFORDS, and 


have the reputation of making the best OIL GRAIN and KANGAROO CALF GOODS in the country. Try them. 


F. MAYER BOOT & SHOE CO., Wholesale Manufacturers, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





all the increase has been steady and strong—a | 


constant climbing upward toward invulnerabil- 
ity. But we will let the figures tell their own 
story in five-year periods: 


January 1. Total Assets. Net Surplus, 
ee Seeececccccncys SeGnee $ 32.865.44 
1875.... jue 808,146 52 129,596 OL 
1880 jecentendeie 857,681.48 166,375.01 
ee 1,164,006 70 266,610.51 
1800 ‘ 1,713,904 60 510,697.88 
PEED ccvdcscessssice ee cessccces ss, 455 84 544,278 40 
1806.... 631,457.13 
ne 673,934.14 | 





ISOS..... 


1s . 2 523,987.72 


732,013.09 | 


TR4.888 78 


The present capital of the company is $500,- | 


000; the reserve for unearned premiums is $1,- 
016,407.87; the reserve for all other liabilities 
amounts to $222,691.07; the net surplus over all 
liability is $784,888.78; and the total assets, as 
stated in the above table, amounts to the im- 
mense sum Of $2,523,987.72. 

In 1898 the total premium receipts of the 
company aggregated $1,782,629. At the close of 
the same year the total income from all sources 
was $1,877,033, the total expenditures $1,655,068, 
and the total insurance in force was $146,408, 905. 

The company conducts a general fire and ma- 
rine insurance business in all the States except 





vision on the part of school children; it is good 
for all manner of female weaknesses; it is pecul- 
iarly adapted to the cure of bronchitis, colds, 
the grippe, etc.; and it is just as good for fevers, 
appendicitis, and all such maladies. There are 
no nauseating drugs and medicines to purge 
one’s system of. A cold is cured in a day; the 
grippe is worked out of one’s bones so that it 
does not return; and that bad feeling, so often 
called nervous prostration, is driven away com- 
pletely, and speedily supplanted by health, 
strength, and vigor. 

These osteopathic physicians do not say a 
great deal, but they are performing successful 
cures every day, and their gratified patients 
talk for them. Doctor Chase is a graduate of 
one of the best osteopathy institutes, possesses 
an excellent knowledge of anatomy, is an earn- 
est student of physiology, and enjoys a practice 
that is growing larger and larger all the time. 
The new school is popular with St. Paulites, and 
we expect to see it grow in favor right along. 


A. Booth and Company. 
Think of oysters, and you cannot help think- 
ing at the same time of the world-famed A. 





Booth and Company, whose great fish and oys- 


of April—so long was the coid season in which 
fish and oysters are so popular a diet, and so 
great and constantly increasing is the demand 
for Booth and Company’s fish. 

Other lines carried by the company include 
the celebrated ‘‘Oval Brand” of canned goods— 
fruits, vegetables, etc., packed in Baltimore, 
fruits from California, and canned saimon from 
the canneries in Astoria, Ore. Mr. Donaldson 
has been with the company twelve years, ane 
is known as one of its ablest managers. There 
are nineteen branch houses in all, and but few 
of them, if any, exceed the annual volume 01 
business done from St. Paul. 

A Luxurious St. Paul Resort. 

St. Paul has fine hotels, fine restaurants, and 
lots of other fine things, but among all these 
there is nothing finer, nothing worthier of 
patronage than the Ryan Hotel barber-shop 
and bath-rooms, owned by Deebach Brothers. 
Ten to twelve barber-artists are employed all 
the time, the prices being reasonable and the 
service first-class in every particular. 

On the floor below are the largest, most ele- 
gant, and by far the most complete system of 
bath-rooms west of New York and Chicago. 
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Hall after hall is devoted to the cleansing of 
the human body. There are great rowsof cozy 
booths in which plain baths are taken; there is 
another row for electric baths, still another for 
medicated baths, and in a separate quarter of 


the extensive plant you can take a delicious | 
son, in St. Paul, is the first office-building that 


. Swimming or plunge bath. Turkish baths are 
a specialty, massage treatment is given, and if 
you want a shower-bath or a steam-vapor reno- 
vation, modern appliances are at hand for 
administering them promptly, cheaply, and 
to one’s perfect satisfaction. When you are 
through with all this you can, if you wish, lie 
down on soft couches and rest until you are 
cool and quite ready to go forth into the cold 
world again. Expert attendants are in waiting 
night and day, and everything is done to make 
this what it really is—one of the most health- 
ful and luxurious resorts in the Saintly City. 


Why Business Men Like It. 

Whenever a business man wishes an elegant 
lunch, with et ceteras of equally appetizing 
qualities, there is at least one placein St. Paul 
that he can visit without the remotest danger 
of being disappointed. It is B. D. Campbells’ 
popular resort at 372 Robert Street. 

Mr. Campbell is also proprietor of The Aulic 
European Hotel, at the same number, where 
guests are made so comfortable and so perfectly 
at home that they would gladly stay there 
altogether. 

The genial boniface who presides over the 
destinies of this cafe and hotel has had so 
broad an experience in both lines that he is 
splendidly qualified to cater to the require- 
ments of the best class of patrons. He over- 
looks nothing. His viands are the most 
select and seasonable, his refreshments are the 
choicest, his service is up to date in every re- 
spect, and his rates are always reasonable. It 





is a pleasure to lunch at such a place; and, since 
men must satisfy their hunger somewhere, 
why not do.it-where value for value is given? 


A Pioneer Builder and Financier. 
Down on Fourth Street, at the corner of Jack- 


was erected in the capital city. It is the old 
Gilfillan Block, in which the Capital Bank is 
located, and it was put up, and is still owned, 
by Charles D. Gilfillan, one of the most pro- 
gressive and influential men in this section of 
country. He it was, also, who inaugurated St. 
Paul’s splendid waterworks system. A director 
in several of our best banking-houses, and a 
man of large means and broad views, he has a 
good deal to do with all that concerns the set- 
tlement and upbuilding, not only of the city, 
but of the entire Northwest. 

For the past sixteen years Mr. Gilfillan has 
made his home chiefly on his famous stock farm, 
one of the largest in the State. In superintend- 
ing this big property, and in looking after his 
important interests in the city, he finds ample 
employment for time and faculties alike. 


A Trust Company’s Safety Vaults. 

The conveniences that are now provided for 
the accommodation of the general public are 
truly remarkable. We are told that the St. 
Paul Trust Company—whose offices are in the 
Endicott Arcade block, which extends from 
Fourth Street clear around to Robert Street— 
provides safe receptacles not only for money, 
jewels, etc., but for valuably-laden trunks and 
packages as well. These may contain precious 
pictures, rich silverware, books, laces—any- 
thing, in fact, which the owner wishes to have 
safely guarded from fire and burglars. The safe- 
deposit vaults rented by the company at low 
yearly rates are very popular, especially with 
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% This Cut Shows a NEW FEATURE in Vehicle Building. 
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ladies. The owner gains access to them at 
pleasure, and is absolutely protected from loss 
by fire and thieves. There is little wonder that 
sO many persons avail themselves of this great 
convenience. 


An 1899 Carriage Factory. 

The great revival of business throughout the 
Northwest and ‘the consequent abundance of 
money are having a very decided influence upon 
all the leading industrial lines. At Minnesota 
Transfer, midway between Minneapolis and St. 
Paul, where the big plant of the H. A. Muckle 
Manufacturing Company is located, orders for 
fine vehicles are received in larger numbers 
than were ever known before in the history of 
the company. This is saying a good deal, for 
the reason that this standard factory is always 
busy, its superior carriages, buggies, phaetons, 
etc., being in popular demand everywhere. 
There is a heavy call for the unequaled delivery 
wagons made by the concern, and for its fine 
road-wagons. The Muckle full-swing attach- 
ment, and other exclusive improvements used, 
are features that no well-informed buyer is will- 
ing to do without. All these goods are sold di- 
rect to consumers. It is a Western factory, and 
it is evident that Western people like its way 
of doing business. A catalogue will be sent on 
application. 


Where Furs are Dressed. 

H. M. Taubert, a practical fur-dresser, tanner 
and dyer at 625 to 631 Bryant Avenue North, in 
Minneapolis, reports a marked increase in his 
business the past winter. While all kinds of 
furs are dressed in first-class order, he makes 
specialties of cowhide, kip, horse, and calfskins. 
The Northwest is full of dealers who constantly 
have something that they wish done in Mr. 
Taubert’s line, and his thirty years’ experience 
is a very substantial recommendation. 
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aa the body rests and rides. These hangers nN. . bt 
turn in bearings attached to the bottom of AY\N > 
Ba the body, which permit the body to have a A \ . * 
a | FREE BACKWARD and FORWARD swinging \ 74 
a motion. Notice the ends of the short top La ; is 
Ey springs are NOT ATTACHED rigidly to No. 812-FULL SWING CONCORD, 2 
m SPRING has never been produced. x 
<i: The buggy body with the rider is supported by the two short double body hangers or bails, one near the front, and one fa 
@ near the rear end of the body. These two supporting bails or hangers, one near the back and one near the front of the body, 
=i by their location and by their working in harmony, cause the body to carry at all times LEVEL. This short swinging fg 


™ motion, backward and forward, but always ona level plain, protects the neck and back of the rider against jolts and —& 
&¥ thrusts, and marks something new, A LONG STEP FORWARD in the science of buggy building. eA a 

This vehicle, in its style and construction, is the invention of our Mr. Muckie. In the ease and comfort it furnishes the 
rider, and in the protection it furnishes to the bolts and parts of the buggy itself against wearing strains, we do not hesitate § 
to assert it has noequal. No vehicle builder has ever before been able to remedy this old and admitted defect in construction. Bx 


Furnished with or without Rubber Tires. We are a Western Factory for Western People. 
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Catalogue of Finished Work, Free. 


Office and Factory 
Between the Twin Cities, 
At Minnesota Transfer. 
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M. J. ON BIL, 


60 Kast Sixth Street, 


St. Paul, Minnesota. 


_ SANITARY PLUMBING, 
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O’NEIL’S MAIN STORE ROOM. 
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STEAM and HOT WATER HEATING, GAS and ELECTRIC FIXTURKS, Etc. 


The accompanying illustrations are interior 
views of M. J. O’Neil’s big four-story estab- 
lishment at No. 60 East Sixth Street, St. Paul. 

This is the largest house of the kind in the 
Northwest. Everything wanted in plumbing 
and steam and hot-water heating can be sup- 
plied here promptly and at the lowest rates. 

It is a concern that can take any kind of 
house, large or small, and any kind of a busi- 
ness block, public building, church, opera- 
house, or factory and machine plant, and fit it 
up complete, from top to bottom, with all lines 
of sanitary plumbing, heating apparatus, gas 
or electric fixtures, etc. 

It is here that you will also find the most 
extensive assortment of gas and electric light 
fixtures in the West. You can get all kinds 
and styles of single-light fixtures, or you can 
select two lights, three lights, or fixtures with 
any number of burners desired. You can get 
gas and electric fixtures combined, if you so 
desire; and you will find a big display of stand 
lamps, a great variety of globes, all kinds of 
burners—everything, in fact, needed in the 
fixture line. 

Mr. O’Neil employs forty men. He takes the 
largest kind of contracts, and does the work 
quickly and satisfactorily. The plumbing and 
fixtures in many of the largest buildings in 
St. Paul, have been furnished by him. 

Besides owning the fine building he now oc- 
cupies, Mr. O’Neil is going to erect another 
block of the same size on the lot adjoining. He 
carries an immense stock of everything in his 
line now, but the constant growth of his busi- 
ness calls for increased facilities, and he has 
decided to put in acomplete and very extensive 
plant for the manufacture of gas and electric 
light fixtures, etc., etc. This will enable him 
to fill all orders for such goods as cheaply and 
much more promptly than Eastern concerns 
can, and he will be able to guarantee the 
quality and manufacture of every article made 
and sold by him. He has built up a splendid 
business on merit alone, and it is on this basis 
that he solicits the patronage of the public. 


His work is all done skillfully and thoroughly, 
and the people know that it pays to get his 


estimates before letting out contracts. 
pes~ Send for one of his Fine Catalogues. 3a 
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| NEW FOURTH STREET and SELBY AVE. CARS PASS EVERY 
3 MINUTES FROM UNION and ST. LOUIS DEPOTS. 























Hotel Metropolitan, s. Pll, 
The HOTEL RY AN, THE ONLY FINE EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN PLAN HOTEL 


in the Northwest at Reasonable Prices, with ELEGANT CAFE and Dining-Room 

° Service. Choice weenie Suaeee one See 2 ame _ F a location in the Capi- 

tal City; fronting Rice Park and the new Public Buildings. Opposite the Great 

Cor. Robert and Sixth Sts., - Ee St. Paul, Minn. Stores and Theaters. Cable Cars from Union Depot and Steamboat Wharfs pass 


the door. Overlooks mr gs Valley for miles. Electric Lights thro ano yut 
Porcelain Baths. Evening Table d’ Hote. at ovate Dining-Rooms LARGI 
SAMPLE STORE FOR COMMERCIAL MI 


The Leading Hotel of the City. uwttierae’ day and upward. Rooms ~¥ Board American Plan, $2.00, $2./ 
Strictly First-class and Fire-proof. T.A. BARKER, Proprietor. 


Duluth West Superior are vey Easily Reached 


BY THE SIX FAST TRAINS IN BOTH DIRECTIONS 


@@e@ OF THE @ @ @ 7 


EASILY gy bal 
Saint Paut & Dututu R. R., [eee 


THE SHORTEST AND BEST LINE CONNECTING THE 




















¢ ¢ 4 . 4 , , ' — 
Twin Cities” ano the ie 
+4 y? 7. ho 
Head of the Lakes. | 
The SAINT PAUL & DULUTH R.R. is the favorite route of ol SS vevsesmus 
the Sportsman and Angler to Minnesota’s famous and most ac- 7  ronest vane 


cessible fishing resorts. wnrrean. 2. STILLWATER 
FOREST LAKE, CHISAGO LAKES, POKEGAMA LAKE, x 
STURGEON LAKE and many others offer 


MINNEAPOLIS, > ‘Ys. ST PAUL 








PILI IT ITI ITI IIIT IIIS ISS | 


z 
SPORT, REST AND HEALTH TO ALL. $ = THEONLYLINETO = 
i ¥ Caylors Falls, . 
Cheap Excursion Tickets to all resorts. £ Inter-State Park, and the % 
A. B. PLOUGH, C. E. STONE, : Dalles of the St. Croix. : 
Vice Prest. and Gen’l Mgr. ST. PAUL. Gen’! Pass. Agent. VFFFFFFFFFF FF SI FISTS FHF HH A 
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ALLAN BLACK == 





and Ventilat!ng done on strict'y 























I especially request the public to visit my Gas-Fixture Parlors, where a 
full assortment of gas, electric and combination fixtures may be seen at all 


— = = =a =| times. Many of these fixtures are of my own manufacture, and all of them 








are stylish and sold at the very lowest prices for first-class goods. 


144-146-148 East Sixth Street, ST. PAUL, MINN. 





~ STYLISH MILLINERY. 


I have the most - beautiful and attractive 
array of foreign and exclusive designs in 
SPRING HEADWEAR. 

All who have visited my parlors were 


unanimous in the opinion that mine was 


the finest display in the city. 
New importations arrive daily. 
MRS. H. 8. GOLDBLUM, 
590-595 Syndicate Arcade, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 


Take Elevator. 





Samples- 
Dress Goods, Silks, Wash Goods, 


Laces, Trimmings, Linings, Flannels, 
Muslins, Linens, . 


Or any other goods sold by the yard. will be mailed to 
anybody who will describe the kinds, colors and quali- 
tles wanted. 


WE ARE OFFERING EXCEPTIONAL BARGAINS. 


Try us and see how much you can save. This business 
was established in 1858, and has been growing ever 
since. We sell DRY GOODS and everything to 
completely clothe Men, Women and Children; also 
Furniture, Carpets, Wall Paper, Crockery and 
all House Furnishings; Books, Butterick’s Pat- 
terns, Jewelry, Drugs, Sewing Machines, 
Bicycles, Cameras, Toys, Pictures, Optical 
Goods and General Merchandise. .....+.+ 





Our complete Catalogue mailed FREE if you send 
names and addresses of of Ten Farmers (heads of fam- 
ilies), or 5c for postage. 


SCHUNEMAN & EVANS 


THE NORTHWEST'S GREATEST STORE. 
(P. O. BOX M 10.) 


Sixth and Wabasha Streets, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 





When you arein a rush, The Chase-Thompson En- 
graving Co., Oneida Block, Minneapolis, will help 
you out. 


Globe Business College, 


‘The Leatng Business, Telegraph and Shorthand College in the Northwest. 


—Established Fourteen Years. ieee 


Students can enter any time. Day and night throughout the year. Acourse 

in this College is the quickest and surest road tosuccess. Students can earn 

<5) board while learning. For catalogue, terms and full particulars, address 

: the Principal. Business men in need of Stenographers and Bookkeepers 
will be promptly supplied, 


Rates of Tuition Greatly Reduced. PROF. F. A. MARON, Principal. 


(Removed from the Endicott Building, to its new and permanent home.) Telephone, 1729-5. 


. a . 
COR SEVENTH and 
ST. PETER STREETS, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 

ia ———— 


Box 22. 


| THOROUGH 
PRACTICAL 
RELIABLE. 





dis ee 150 
TOWNS 


offering splendid opportuni- 
ties for lawyers, doctors, mer- 
chants, mechanics, farmers 
and all others desirous of 
locating where they may be 








Fine lands for garden-farming, fruit- 
growing, poultry-raising; special sites 
for paying manufacturing plants. Full 
information free upon application to 
W. J. REED, Industrial Agent, 0. G. W. 


sure of ever-increasing busi- 
THE | CHICAGO 
| situated Bridge, on West Seventh Street, ST. PAUL, ** Tlaple 
that affords gretetal rest ona Loneelions refreshments Railway 
First-class meals and luncheons, ice-cream, soda- 
SpectaL—We havea fine 20-acre park, cooland shady, Ry., 64 Endicott Building, St. Paul. 


ness and pleasant homes, are 
| FORT SNELLING HOTEL, G 
REAT 
is @ Leaf 
for ladies and gentlemen alik 
water, and all seasonable fruits. Cosy private rooms, 
suitable for picnic parties. 


to be found on the line of the 
situated on the bank of the Mississippi River at Fort 
Charming Summer Resort Route” WESTERN 
Special Attention Given to Cyclists. 
if desired. 
GEO. T. HARRIS, Prepeioter. 











re. ©. MOORE, 
Designer and Builder Pleasure Boats. 


of All Kinds of 
} Works Situated on Lake Minnetonka. at 
Wayzata, Minn. 


A Full Line of Rowboats alwaysin Stock. Send for Cata- 
logue. Gasoline Launches from 16 to 50 feet. 
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GEO. W. FREEMAN, President. > SS << PAUL Il. GOTZIAN, Sec. & Treas. 
C. GOTZIAN & CO., 
Manufacturers 


Wholesale Dealers 


BOOTS AND SHOES. 


Proprietors of 


MINNESOTA SHOE COMPANY. 


Pactory: Salesrooms and Office: 
Corner Fifth and Rosabel Streets. 242 to 280 Inclusive, E. Fifth Street. 
SsT.PAUL MINN. 
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ARE YOU COMING TO ST. PAUL? 





The Merchants Hotel 


REFITTED THROUGHOUT. 


Under the man:gement of the well-known proprietor, 


Rates: ‘$2.00; $2.50; with bath, $3.00. 











EUROPEAN 
PLAN, 
$1 00 and up. 


SAINT PAUL. 
American and Huropean. 


THE WINDSOR, 


Be, 
a 4 


AMERICAN 
PLAN, 
$2.50 and up. 


Special Rates for Conventions, ete. 





The Surest Trap Winners, the Surest Game Killers. 


Sure Fire, 
Strongest, Highest 


Clean, 


LOADED wir 
KING'S. SMOKELESS 


Best and Cheapest Smokeless Shell on the Market 


Velocity, the very 





Semi-Smokeless Powder is a new and 
wonderful discovery. patented and made 
only by THE KING POWDER CO., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Except a little more 
smoke, it has all the good qualities of the 
best Smokeless powder. 

Semi-Smokeless Shells are very quick 
and strong, are fine for TRAP shooting, 
make the longest and surest kills in the 
field, require no cleaning of the gun, and 
are so free from smoke as not to obscure 
the game. EQUAL TO SMOKELESS, 
and COST BU 'T L ITTLE MORE than 
black powder loads. 






MISMO ou 


HSM} ' oa 





\& MECHAM CALLY way 


Sus oe 







Peters’ Black Powder Loaded 
~~ Shells have no superior; ex- 

3 ceedingly QUICK, STRONG, 
CLEAN, and free from heavy 
smoke. 

PETERS’ RIFLE and PIS- 
TOL Cartridges are loaded with 
KING’S SEMI-SMOKELESS Powder, and COST NO MORE than 
black powder. They do not foul or lead the gun; admit of almost 
continuous shooting without cleaning the gun—a great advantage in 
target shooting, continuous firing from magazine guns, and in ex- 
tended hunts;—highest velocity, accurate 
and uniform. Peters’ Cartridges won every- 





tion in New York. They WIN everywhere, 
and have NO EQUAL in the world. Send 
for SPORTSMEN’s HANDY Book. There are special inducements to 
dealers in Peters’ Goods. Dealers not handling Peters’ Ammunition 
and King’s Powders are invited to write to 


A. L. PETERS, Gen’! Agt., 
391 East Third Street, ST. PAUL, MINN. 





thing at the recent Sportsmen’s great exposi- | 


| 
| 


Westinghouse 


Air Brakes, 


THE WORLD’S 
STANDARD. 








Westinghouse Air Brake Co, 


PITTSBURG, PA. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
§ Machine Co., Mfrs. 
{ Church, Kerr & Co., Engrs. 


Sawyer-Man Electric Co.— ( 


Westinghouse 


ALL AT 
{ PITTSBURG, Pa. 


7—c 1 





26-99 
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ESTABLISHED 1885. 14 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 


WiIiDnDTAM Cc. RHAD, 


Office Suite, 315 New York Life Building, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


REAL ESTATE DEALER and BROKER, 


MANAGER OF EHSTATES. 


APARTMENT HOUSES CONTROLLED. ‘ , BUSINESS BLOCKS AND OFFICE BUILDINGS CONTROLLED. 
ELSINORE, PENCE, “ue N. Y. LIFE BUILDING, DAWSON BLOCK, 
VICTORIA, ST. GEORGE, LAWTON BLOCK, EISENMENGER BLOCK, 
RICHMOND, SELBY TERRACE, COURT BLOCK, PEUGNET BLOCK, 
FLORENCE, ST. ANTHONY TERRACE. POND BLOCK, WICKERSHEIM BLOCK. 


Number of tenants, 875. Assessed value of property in my care, $2,385,000. The accounts of non-residents solicited. Refer to 
Eastern clients or to any St. Paul bank. 





The 
OXY DONOR 


A. J. DIAMON, A. CAINES, Jr., 
Proprietors. 





TELEPHONE: 1307-4. 


Diamon aie: he ee, 
Collection eee (Cures Disease 


] Without Medicine. 


rane 


and 





Renting 
Agency, 


It cures all forms of disease in 
men, women and children. No Med 
icine, no Electricity. It is infallible 


SUITE . 
for colds and any acute disease. 


609 N. Y. Life Insurance Building, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


You can always cure your children, 
and save many a dollar by using it. 


i 






UARHLLG 
: 


| 


CTE 





Oorrespondence in all the Cities in U. 8S. — y Babe | - 
and Canada. ‘ 





C. S. WILSON, 


Room 610-611 New York Life Bldg, 


BEST OF REFERENCES FURNISHED. THE NEW YORK LIFE OFFICE BUILDING, ST. PAUL. ST. PAUL, MINN. 
WILLIAM C, READ, MANAGER. 


Osteopathy 
~ Change. 


Law, Collections, Loans and Insurance. 
Special attention given to Local Collections 
and Care of Property. 





MRS. M. S. PHELPS... 
MRS. A. W. LOWNSBURY. 


Home 














| F, D. PARKER, D. O. = —_ 
J. B. BEMIS, D. O. 
Lunch R i ee Cameras 
| Drs. Parker and;Bemis having severed their 
| connection with the Northern Institute — 
of Osteopathy, will hereafter devote their PHOTOGRAPHIC MATERIALS 
— rh * the practice = ae ican 
: pathy in St. Paul, occupying their o aati eres vee Bally Guar- 
Everything Served Is so ' “anteed. Send for Fike “Gataiogue “of " Cameras 
3. oO ] 4 yt struc- 
Stricty Home Cooked. Suite 708 N. V. Life Building. oo with Damenns oe — ” = 
—— This change, relieving them from Minne- 
Well Lighted and Ventilated apolis school duties, will permit their pay- SCHUNEMAN & EVANS, 
9 : ing special attention to CALLs, Examina- THE NORTHWEST'S GREATEST STORE, 
tion, etc., by appointment. (P. 0. DOX M 10.) 








107 East Fifth Street, - ST. PAUL, MINN. Examinations at Office Free. | Sixth and Wabasha Streets. St. Paul, Minn. 
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HOWARD. FARWELL & Co.., 
‘THE RELIABLE MuSIc DEALERS: 
20-22 3°24 West 5t> St. ST. PAUL. 





Pianos handled by 


this House are the 


Old Reliable Chickering and Fisher. 








This White Enamel Bed $10.45. 


With Springs and Mattress Complete. Cannot be 
duplicated anywhere for less than $14. All packed and 
delivered free on board cars at St. Paul, on receipt of 

rice. Bed is 49in. high, width 4 ft. 6in., 3 ft. 6in., or 

ft..us desired. 13-16 in. posts, white enamel, finely 
finished, with solid brass vases. brass medallion orna- 
ments, and strong casters. SPRING 1s extra good, 
woven wire, adjustable. MATTRESS is combination 
cotton, covered with fancy pattern sateen. ticking, 
well and strongly made. We offer other furniture 
bargains that will surprise you. 

SCHROEDER & D‘CKINSON, 


16 and 18 E, Sixth 8t., St. Paul, Minn. 





Send sc. for part postage 
4 on artistic samples, and 
# measurement blank. You 
will be delighted and save 
50 per cent in cost. ‘Aull 
Carpets GUARANTEED. 





We pay freigh and s 


ew carpets free for a shors 


The llouse is known as one of the most progressive in the Northwest. 


Its FINANCIAL 


STANDING 


and RELIABILITY IS Al. 


Branch Store at 707 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis, Minn., 


Opened a little over four years ago. 


Its growth has been phenomenal. The volume of business done by this 


house during the past year has been the largest in its history, 


and never was the outlook so bright as now. 


GRANT P. 


AGNER is Treasurer and General Manager. 








Send us 
$1.00 
For a 2 lb. Box. 


Express Prepaid. 











New Maps. 
~ New Maps, size of each about 17x23, of Washington, 
North Dakota and Minnesota. Land Companies and 


Real Estate and Immigration Agents will find these 
maps very desirable for advertising purposes. Read- CilGA.Ee O22 tS 


ing mattercan be printed on the reverse side. For 
quotations on quantities from 1,000 to 100,000 address 
Poole Bros., Railway Printers & Publishers, 316 Dear- 
born St., Chicago. 


| 244 Thirteenth Street, 


Manufacturer of 


And Dealer in Labels, Ribbons. Special Brands, 
and Cigar Makers’ Supplies Generally. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 





time only. 
Waliblom Furniture & Carpet Co. 
400, 402, 404, 406 Jackson Street, St. Paul, Minn. 
Address Department B. 


The Johnson Piano School. 


GUSTAVUS JOHNSON, DiReEcToR. 
Piano and Theory. Summer Normal Training 
for Teachers, June 1 to Aug. 15. 
School open all the year. For Prospectus, address 
GusTAVUS JOHNSON, Century Bldg, Minneapolis, Minn. 
P TAUGHT BY MAIL in3 
SHORT HAND months. No shading or _po- 
sition. Trial lesson free. Terms low. Address Box 
791, Brockport, New York. 














Minnesota Notes. 

The Porter flouring-mill in Winona, which has been 
closed three years, will be reopened in March by B. J. 
Rothwell, C. H. Adams and L. 8. Brown of Boston, and 
turn out 600 barrels daily. A large warehouse to hold 
20,000 barrels will be built at once. The firm will prob- 
ably incorporate asthe Bay State Milling Company. 
A cooper-shop will be reopened in connection. 

The Northwestern Supply Company has incorpor- 
ated in Duluth, with $50,000 capital stock, for the man- 
ufacture of engines, boilers, and all kinds of ma- 
chinery and machine supplies, 

The Standard Food Company of Indianapolis is ne- 
gotiating with a view to establishing a food factory in 
Harris, to employ 100 men. 

Consumption Cured. 

An old physician, retired from practice, had placed 
in his hands by an East India missionary the formula 
of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy and per- 
manent cure of consumption, bronchitis, catarrh, 
asthma and all throat and lung affections, also a 
positive and radical cure for nervous debility and all 
nervous complaints. Having tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, and desiring to 
relieve human suffering, 1 will send free of charge to 
al) who wish it, this recipe in German, French or 
English, with full directions for preparing and using. 
Sent by mail, by addressing, with stamp, naming this 
magazine, W.A. Noyes, 820 Powers’ Blk, Rochester, N.Y 


* 
* 


Dumley—“How much do you ask for that piece of 
land?” 

Robinson—“I'll sell it to you for a mere song.” 

Dumley—“‘To the tune of——?” 

Robinson—“‘A thousand pounds.” 

Dumley—“Ah, I see! one of Patti’s songs.” 


Call up telephone number 2584 and The Chase- 
Thompson Engraving Co., Oneida Block, Minneapolis, 
will promptly attend to your wants. 
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FOR SALE IN MANITOBA, 


An Improved Farm 
of 807 acres, 


fronting on Assiniboine River, 20 miles from 
Winnipeg. 

30 acres brush, 15 scrub, 150 hay, balance first-class 

arable lands; 250 fenced and cultivated; 8-room log- 

house; good log outbuildings; splendid water, school 

and churches within half mile. 


Only $5,500. 


An Improved Farm of 
640 acres, 


30 miles from Winnipeg, 5 from Marquette. 


Half hay, balance arable; 150 acres cultivated; good 
farm house, stone foundation and basement; good 
outbuildings. Anexcellent mixed farm. First-class 
settlement, school, church and post-office within one 
mile. 


$5,500, very easy terms. 





Twenty-two more Improved Farms in different 
sections, also 50,000 acres of unimproved 
lands in the Winnipeg district, 
very cheap and easy terms. 
JAMES SCOTT, 

Real Estate Agent, 
Winnipeg, Man. 





T. L. BEISEKER, 0. H. DAVIDSON, Jr., 


President Wells County President Carrington 
State Bank. State Bank, 
Fessenden, N. Dak. Carrington, N. Dak. 


AGENTS FOR LANDS IN NORTH DAKOTA 


In the Counties of Foster, Eddy, Benson, Wells and 
McLean. 


Beiseker & Davidson, 
Land and Loan Agents, 


100,000 Acres of Selected 


Farm Lands for sale. MI 
Taxes paid and special Carrington, 
attention given to the 
care and sale of Farm lands N. Dak 
e ° 


for non-residents, 


RAND, McNALLY & C0.’S 
INDEXED POCKET MAPS 





Every State and Territory. Revised to Date | 


PRICE 25 CENTS EACH. 
For sale everywhere. 
RAND, McNALLY & CO., Publishers, 
CHICAGO and NEW YORK. 


In Central Minne- 
Good Land Chea sota. WILD Lanps 
$3 to $6 per acre. 
Improved lands, $ to$20. Long time, lowivterest. Corn 


and tame grasses raised. Send for free circulars and 
mention this magazine. A. MURRAY, Wadena, Minn. 








ACTIVE SOLICITORS WANTED EVERYWHERE 
for “The Story of the Philippines,’ by Murat 
Halstead, commissioned by the Government as Official 
Historian to the War Department. The book was 
written in army camps at San Francisco, on the Pacific 
with General Merritt. in the hospitals at Honolulu, in 
Hong Kong, in the American trenches at Manila, in 
the insurgent camps with Aguinaldo, on the deck of 
the Cart with Dewey, and in the roar of battle at 
the fallof Manila. Bonanza for agents. Brimful of 
original pictures taken hg pony photographers 
on the spot. Large book. Low prices. Big profits. 
Freight paid. Oredit given. Drop all trashy un- 
official war books. Outfit free. Address, H. L. Barber, 
Gen. Mgr., 356 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 





Try The Chase-Thompson Engraving Co., Oneida 
Block, Minneapolis, when you require extra fine half- 
tones and zinc etchings. 





We Make Investments 


secured by First Mortgages on choice 
Wheat-Growing Lands, that net the in- 
vestor SEVEN PER CENT. 

We have loaned money in this locality 
for fifteen years, and have never lost a 
dollar for one of our clients. 


We Buy OLD MORTGAGES 


on North Dakota Land, and pay cash for 
lands held under foreclosure. e act as 
agents for non-resident owners; pay taxes; 
attend to the renting and cultivation of 
lands, and collect and remit the proceeds 
promptly. 

| HAVE YOU UNPRODUCTIVE LANDS? 


We can make them dividend payers. 
Write for particulars. 


E. J. LANDER & CO., Grand Forks, N.D. 


Established 1883. 











MINNESOTA, 
DULUTH and 
WEST DULUTH. 








Write us— 


PAY CASH for Defaulted Mortgages. 
Palladio Office Building, Duluth, or 


H. E. SMITH & CO. 








West Duluth Bank Building, West Duluth. | 





HENRY E 
WEDELSTAED] 
ec Stationers, 


91 E. Sixth Street, ST. PAUL, MINN. 
eee 


| WE FURNISH COMPLETE OFFICE OUTFITS. 
Blank Book Manufacturers, 


Lithographers and Printers. 


| | We are acknowledged to be the leading house of 


the entire Northwest for 


| WEDDING INVITATIONS, VISITING CARDs, 
STOCK CERTIFICATES, CHECKS, 
and all classes of ENGRAVED WORK. 
@ Write us for Prices and Samples. 





Wernicke Elastic Bookeases 


| Agents for 
| 
} and 


Globe Card Index Files. Send for catalogue. 
| 





N. LEHNEN, Ph. D., 


«| | Analytical and Technical Chemist. 


| Office and Laboratory, No. 364 Bobert St., ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Personal attention given to all kinds of Assaying, 
| Analyzing and Testing Ores, Food, Water. etc. Samples 
| by mail or express attended promptly. Write for terms. 





M. DORAN & CO. 
BANKERS «x» BROKERS, 


| WE TAKE Entire Charge of Property for Non-residents. | Stocks, Bonds, Grain and Provisions. 
| WE NEGOTIATE City Real Estate and Outside Lands, and 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 


Direct Private Wires to all Leading Markets. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


ALLEN, Taxidernist, Mandan, N.D. 


| 





THE PH@NiX BUILDING CORNER SEVENTH AND CEDAR STREETS, ST. PAUL. 
CATHCART & CO., MANAGERS, 
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Robert Sts., ~ Cress Minn. 

The Leadivg and Most Reliable 


DRY GOODS HOUSE 


IN THE NORTHWEST. 


Our Far-Reaching Mail Order Dept. 


It deals direct with patrons throughout the whole Northwest. | 


Out-of-town customers get the benefit of all Special Sales. If your 
name is not already on our iist, send for our handsome new Spring 
Catalogue, just off the press. Sent to any address free of charge. 
Mail orders always shipped same day instructions are received. 





R. =. COBB, 


Butter, Eggs, Poultry, 
Game and Fruits. 


LEADIAG HOUSE IN THE TRADE, 31-33 E. 3d st., ST. PAUL. 


| an 


EU 


j Best of Trimmings Or No Sale. 





Correct Styles and Latest Designs, 


Best 


Killed 
. Worktan- 
shi, 









Tie 





mported 


AND 


H'O xX £The Tailor, 


352 JACKSON STREET, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


~ROBERTS-GOSS CO.,, 


Blacksmiths 
and 
Machinists. 


Manufacturers of the 


-RLETCHER FRICTION CLUTCH PULLEY 
and CUT-OFF COUPLING. 





CONTRACTORS FOR 


Steam and Hot Water Heating Apparatus. 


357 ROSABEL STREET, 
St. Paul. Minn. 
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MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, CORNER FIFTH AND MERRILL BUILDING, CORNER FIFTH AND THE PHCENIX BUILDING, CORNER SEVENTH AND 


JACKSON STREETS. ST. PETER STREETS. CEDAR STREETS. 





ALEXANDER CATHCART. CATHCART MAXFIELD. 


CATHCART & COMPANY, 
Real Estate and Managers of Property and Estates, 


22-24 Merchants National Bank Building, St. Paul. 


We buy and sell and take entire charge of all kinds of real estate, both improved and unim- 
proved. Collect rents, pay taxes, etc. If you have any property in St. Paul that you wish to 
sell or that requires care and attention, we would be pleased to take charge of it for you. 























GERMANIA BANK BUILDING, CORNER FIFTH AND WABASHA STREETS. NATIONAL GERMAN-A MERICAN BANK BUILDING, CORNER FOURTH AND ROBERT 878. 


Office Buildings in St. Panl Under the Management of Cathcart & Co. 
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VIEW ON ROBERT STREET—ST. PAUL RUBBER CO. VIEW CORNER SIXTH AND ROBERT STREETS—MANNHEIMER BROS., DRY GOODS. 


ISDE Bm &. CUE i IN Ce. 


Care and Management of 


a 8 Ne a oe a Se ae od 


ENDICOTT BUILDING, - - ST. PAUL, MINN. 
OFFICES: 


Boston, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Omaha, St. Paul. 











VIEW CORNER SIXTH AND ROBERT 8TS.—"“THE BOSTON’ CLOTHING HOUSE. VIEW ON FOURTH 8T., SHOWING THE ENDICOTT ARCADE BUILDING IN THE CENTER, 
AND THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING ON THE CORNER, 


St. Paul Buildings Under the Management of Luther S. Cushing. 
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J.E. Cochran &Co, THE MINNESOTA MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY, 








Home Office, 637 to 643 Endicott Building, 


BANKERS ST. PAUL, MINN, 


Is the strongest and most successful Minnesota Company issuing a Policy com- 
an ee bining Sick, Accident and Death Benefits, with an endowment payable after 10 

years. This plan never before was adopted by any other Company, and is, in it- 
| BROKERS self. absolutely safe, and the MINNESOTA MUTUAL CASUALTY COM- 
PANY has ample funds to guarantee all its Contracts. The success for the first 

ond 12 months of the business was such as was never before obtained by any other con- 


7S 





cern, and the Policies issued and in force, as well as assets, are more than any 
other three similar Companies combined ever had in their first year. Policies 
issued on small Monthly Payments to either Men, Women or Children. Good 
agents wanted. For particulars write to the Home Office of the Company. 


135 and 137 Endicott Arcade, 


B. A. LEDY, President. T. A. LIENAU, Treasurer. 
AD. DUEVEL, Vice-President. DR. F. H. ODENDAHL, Medical Director. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. | 


G. H. KRANZ, Secretary. J. M. HAWTHORNE. Attorney & Counsel. 


ODIN G, CLAY. 


Real Estate 
and 
Loans, 


r¥ 
yes 
ed 


Le 





3 KES 
518 Endicott Building, es, yr? 


4 
3 


ST. PAUL, MINN,, 


W.S. GETTY... 
Arcade Pharmacy, 


343 Robert Street, 


Gives special attention to 


ety 
ae 


Care and Renting 
of Property..,.. 


Wek ese 


Endicott Arcade, 


At present prices, St. Paul real es- ST. PAUL, MINN. 
tate combines safety and profit, 
better than any investment you 








can find. Improved property PRESCRIPTIONS 
will pay yearly from 6 to 12 per ’ 
cent. net, and you can improve PERFUMES, 

vacant lots with the same re- 

sult. This does not include mae Geek and 

profits — sea — from future VIEW iN THE ENDICOTT OFFICE ARCADE, 8T. PAUL. TOILET AR TICLES. 


rise in values. LUTHER 8. CUSHING, MANAGER. 





Drewry & Sons,, Endicott Bicycle Livery, NORTHWESTERN 
| INVESTMENT 





BREWERS and BOTTLERS | AGENCY FOR MP ANY 
THE 1899 CO : 
ALE, PORTER, STOUT,|Soe"" 7 “ieee 
’ ’ | BEST i $18.00 | THOMAS COCHRAN, President, 
es WHEELS. AN to $75.00. CHARLES B. KRANZ, Secretary.: 
| 4 
=} == = Ee Chainless, Cushion Frames, Racers, Automatic ? en 
™ Coasters, and Brakes. 416 Endicott Building, 
SODA and MINERAL WATERS. sonigetions ST. PAUL, MINN. 
More Wheels to the Square Foot of Floor Space, 
Greater Variety, Prettier and Lower- a 
Priced Wheels than anywhere Thirty years’ experience in Real Estate and 
702-710 Payne Avenue, in the City. Mortgage Loans in St. Paul. 
mee Write for our as giving summary of 
Teleph ST. PAUL, | Real Estate situation here, and presenting op- 
PHONE 350. St. Paul, Minn. = — Minn. portunities for profitable investment. 
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The Minnesota Cold Storage Co. 


Have the LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE FREEZING and 
COLD STORAGE ROOMS for Burrer and EaGs in St. Paul. 


The Minnesota Butter and Cheese Co. 


Are Manufacturers and Jobbers of the CLOVER LEAF BRAND 
SEPARATOR CREAMERY BUTTER. 


61-63-65 East Third Street, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


‘Log Cabin’ MapleSyrup 


THE STANDARD FROM OCEAN TO OCEAN. 






NOES | 
SG DRE 
PAX SQSSS NON 











For Richness of Flavor<- 
No Other Brand of Maple Syrup Equals it. 


It is ABSOLUTELY PURE, and 
Is used by the Leading Families, 
Hotels and Clubs in the United States. 


The TOWLE MAPLE SYRUP CO., 


Burlington, Vt. St. Paul, Minn. 


| 


Old, Reliable, Safe. Established in 1849. 


B. PRESLEY CoO., 


Commission Merchants, 


~owo.7.. 


Wholesale Dealers in 


FOREIGN 
and 
DOMESTIC 


FRUITS. 


<> 


—SPECIALTIES— 
Tropical, Calitornia 
| and Florida Fruits, 
| Oranges and Lemons, 
Bananas, Berries, 
Apples, Cider, 
Cranberries, Nuts. 





wk 
rs 


| FRUIT CELLARS and WAREHOUSE : 
101-103 E. Second Street. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


OFFICE and SALESROOM : 
102-104 E-Third Street. 











re 7 


ry 


Bs “a 
wii. 


WHOLESALE 


TOADS 


A LL BARRETT & S 








WRIGHT, BARRETT & STILWELL 60., 
reaper 


Manufacturers and 


Wholesale Stationers, 


220, 222, 224. 226 East Sth St., ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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ST. PAUL’S OLDEST RENTING AGENCY. 


J. W. SHEPARD, 


BUYS AND SELLS 


AND CARES FOR PROPERTY, 
RENTAL VALUES FURNISHED. 


SPECIALTY. 


AFTER A RESIDENCE 


No. 94 EAST FOURTH STREET. 


REAL ESTATE ON COMMISSION, LOANS MONEY, 
ESTATE, 
NON-RESIDENTS MADE A 


VALUES REAL 
BUSINESS OF 





OF THIRTY YEARS, REFERS 


TX ) 











J. W. HENDERSON, | 


Osteopath 


W 





St. Paul, Minn. 


Formerly of the Staff of Operators at the A. 
T. Still Infirmasy and American School of | 
Osteopathy, Kirksville, Mo.........--> 


AT THE SEVILLE, 
Kent Street and Selby Ave , 
Sa.m, to 12m, 


GERMANIA LIFE Bldg , 
4th and Minnesvta Sts , 
2p. m. to 6 p.m. 


CONSULTATION FREE. 


Literature sent on application. | 





THE GERMANIA LIFE OFFICE BUILDING, ST. PAUL. 
R. L. WARE & CO., MANAGERS. 


RENTS 


PAYS TAXES, 


ANY BANK IN CITY. 


) M.DORAN & 00, 


St. Paul, Minn. 


The oldest firm in the Northwest 
doing a 


Banking and Brokerage 


Business. 


STOCES, BONDS, GRAIN 
and Provisions. 





Direct Private Wires to all Leading 
Markets. 


Will remove from old quarters, 311 Jack- 
son Street, and will be located after May 1, 
1899, in the northeast corner of the 


Germania Life Ins. Bldg., 
Ground Floor. 


Fourth and Minnesota Streets. 


Correspondence Solicited 





—THIS IS THE- 


Celebrated 
Gem 
Water Filter.. 


The Greatest 
Purifier of Water 
on Earth. 





Acknowledged to be so by experts throughout the 
United States, Canada and England. London alone 
purchased 50,000 in one year: 10,000 sold in St. Paul 
and Minneapolis. Agents wanted in every city with 
waterworks. $10.00 a day easily made. If you want to 
coin money, write the general agents for terms. 200,000 


soldin U. 8 
HOUSEHOLD SUPPLY OO., 
216 Washburn Building, St. Paul, Minn. 


Latest up-to-date Novelties for agents (both sexes) 
always on hand and supplied on short notice. 





— THE— 


Globe Building, 


Shown on another page, 
is managed by 


ROBERT L. WARE & Co., 


The Prominent Rental and Loan 
Agents of St. Paul, Minn. This 
Building is located on the....... 


Corner of Fourth and Cedar Sts., 
And is a 
Fire-Proof Building, 
with Light, Beautiful Offices, 


AT MODERATE PRICES. 


The parties desiring office space, on application to 
the above firm will receive prompt consideration. 

We call attention to the advertisement of ROBERT 
L. WARE & CO. on Page 1 of this publication. 


The Germania Life 


Tnsurance Co.'s Building 


Is located at the Corner of 


Fourth and Minnesota Sts., 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


} 
| 
} 
| 


The top floor of the building is cosngted by the Com- 
mercial Olub, and the balance of the building is occu- 
pied by many of the most prominent professional 
and business men of the city. 

This beautiful and well-located building is man- 
aged by ROBERT L WARE, who will be pleased to 
give estimates for office space on application. 





We call attention to the advertisement of ROBERT 
L. WARE & CO., on Page No. 1 of this publication, 
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WHITE ENAMEL 
REFRIGERATOR 00. 


Que FA. Le oe 
HAS NO EQUAL.2-~- 


Manufacturers of All Sizes of 


HOUSE REFRIGERATORS. 


SPECIAL 
REFRIGERATORS 


——MADE FOR-—— 
Hotels, Restaurants, 
Grocers, Butchers, 
Creameries and Florists. 


Write for Catalogue. 


St.Paul - - Minn. 






| 


) 


1!) ll 








[, Risenmenver Meat Go. 


ESTABLISHED 1870. 


Cured or Fresh Meats, 


Shipped in Our Special Refrigerator Meat Boxes. 


TWIN CITY IRON WORKS, “sx 








Hotels, Dining Cars, Campers, Etc., Etc., | 


Furnished on Short Notice. 
—_—SPECIAL11ES 
“Beef Tenderloins,” 
Fine Sausages [°u"0¥" | 
Calves’ Liver and Sweetbreads, 


Short Loins Beef, 
Smoked Ox Tongues, Etc. 


Packers of Beef « Pork. 


455 Wabasha Street, ST. PAUL, MINN. 





Founders and Machinists. 





The Corliss Engine is the only engine for a country where fuel 
‘costs money,’’ as it does in this locality. 
Recent sales of engines, now in course of construction, are: 


Chas, Espenschied, Hastings, Minn., 500 H. P. compound. 

H. R. Heath & Sons. Fort ge, lowa, 450 H. P. compound. 

New Ezagee Flour Mill, New Prague, Minn., 700 H. P. compound. 
*Nichols, Hornberg & Seifer, Fairfax, Minn., 100 H. P. simple. 
Halsted Roller Mill, Halsted, Minn, 70 H. P. simple. 

Brown Bros., Estherville, Iowa, 70H. P. simple. 

Washingtan Feed Co., Spokane. Wash., 70 H. P. simple. 

*W. P. Fowler, Morris, Minn., 100 H. P. simple. 

Dunseith Roller Mills. Dunseith, Minn,, 100 H. P. simple. 

Those marked * displace gasoline engines. 


Write us for particulars if you want Engines of any kind. 


TWIN CITY IRON WORKS, 
Office 307 3d St. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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SEVEN STORIES, 120X374 FEET FRONTAGE. 


FINCH, VAN SLYCK, YOUNG & CO. 


} 
| 
| 
NK7T EIOLESALE | 
| 





Dry Goods and Carpets, 


Ladies and Gents’ Furnishing Goods, 


SAINT PAUL. 
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WHITE ENAMEL 
REFRIGERATOR C0. 


a es me a 
HAS NO EQUAL.:=~- 


Manufacturers of All Sizes of 


HOUSE REFRIGERATORS. 


SPECIAL 
REFRIGERATORS 


Hotels, Restaurants, 
Grocers, Butchers, 
Creameries and Florists. 


Write for Catalogue. 


St.Paul - - Minn. 
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[, Risenmencer Meat Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1870. 


Cured or Hresh Meats, 


Shipped in Our Special Refrigerator Meat Boxes. 


Hotels, Dining Cars, Campers, Etc., Etc., 


Furnished on Short Notice. 


—_—SPECIAL1T1ES 
“Beef Tenderloins,” 


Fine Sausages [on or" | 
Calves’ Liver and Sweetbreads, 
Short Loins Beef, 


Smoked Ox Tongues, Etc. 


Packers of Beef « Pork. 


455 Wabasha Street, ST. PAUL, MINN. 








TWIN GITY IRON WORKS, “sz 








The Corliss Engine is the only engine for a country where fuel 
“costs money,’’ as it does in this locality. 
Recent sales of engines, now in course of construction, are: 


Chas, Espenschied, Hostings, Minn., 500 H. P. compound. 

H. R. Heath & Sons, Fort ge, lowa, 450 H. P. compound. 

New epagae Flour Mill, New Prague, Minn., 700 H. P. compound. 
*Nichols, Hornberg o eirets Fairfax, Minn., 100 H. P. simple. 
Halsted Roller Mill, Halsted, Minn, 70 H. P. simple. 

Brown Bros., Estherville, Iowa, 70H. P. simple. 

Washingtan Feed Co., Spokane. Wash., 70 H. P. simple. 
*W. P. Fowler, Morris, Minn., 100 H. P. simple. 

Dunseith Roller Mills. Dunseith, Minn,, 100 H. P. simple. 

Those marked * displace gasoline engines. 


Write us for particulars if you want Engines of any kind. 


TWIN CITY IRON WORKS, 
Office 307 3d St. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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SEVEN STORIES, 120X374 FEET FRONTAGE. 


FINCH, VAN SLYCK, YOUNG & CO., 


BVA = ee ae > > 
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Dry Goods and Carpets, 


Ladies’ and Gents’ Furnishing Goods, 


| 
| 
SAINT PAUL. | 
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Chere’s a line that gives all the comforts 5 
( 


and conveniences of travel ; 


7 
( 
) 


‘ 
, 


a 
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4 
| , 
A fast and frequent service between —_ ( 


, 
MINNEAPOLIS, ST. PAUL ax? CHICAGO. ¢ 


) 


ae ae ae ae an ee ell) 














\ 
4 
2 HERE'S THE FINEST EQUIPMENT IN THE WORLD. 
; ¢ 
* 
‘ ) 
a 
Quickest time by several hours between..., | ee a ) 
) ) Th Cortese 
ws iif RN) WORTH-WESTERN IE 
¢ | Hi tMtTeED c 
¢ . Bs oa | | 
, Duluth and Chicago, isa || ) 
iS\ © Poee! | using’ \. ‘ y i 
. . s we Me \/ | ( 
Minneapolis, St. Paul and Omaha. ) 
, 
( These are the fast trains. Unsurpassed equipment. 4 
2 ¢ 
) GENERAL OFFICES: ) 
C MINNEAPOLIS, ST. PAUL. DULUTH, CHICAGO, OMAHA, ( 
ps 413 Nicollet Ave. 395 Robert St. 405 W. Superior St. 212 Clark St. 1401 Farnham St. ) 
& a a 
. T. W. TEASDALE, Gen. Passencer Aarnt. ST. PAUL, MINN. 4 
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E. M. & H. F. WARE, 


55 and 56 National German-American 
Bank Building. 


St. Paul, Minn. 


JOSEPH A. ROGERS, 


-— -REPRESENTING—~- 


Franklin Fire Insurance Co. 
of Philadelphia. 

TheUnited Firemen’s Insurance Co. 
of Philadelphia. 

American Fire Insurance Co. 
of Baltimore. 


CARE of PROPERTY for NON-RESIDENTS, | 


Mortgage Investments, 


Bonds and Stocks, 
Collections. 





= 


335 ROBERT STREET, 


Ground Floor. 


Telephone 819. 
| National German-American 
WE BUY AND SELL ST. PAUL PROPERTY. | Bank Building. 


WRITE FOR TERMS AND REFERENCES. 


Fire Insurance, 


St. Paul Minn Sixth and Wabasha Streets, 








ARE NO EXPERIMENT. 


| More than 300,000 in use. Best in the world. 
| Waranted 10 years; will last a lifetime. 30 
days’ trial in yourown home. The only High 
Grade Machine sold at a low price. Not sold 
by agents; you save the agents profits. Write 
| for particulars. 


sieaanmeiminipalin 
SCHUNEMAN & EVANS, 
(P. O. BOX M 10 ) 
THE NORTHWEST'S GREATEST STORE. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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THE! NATIONAL GERMAN-AMERICAN BANK OFFICE BUILDING, &T. PAUL. 


CATHCART &'CO., MANAGERS. 
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LITT’S GRAND OPERA-HOUSE, CORNER SIXTH AND ST. PETER STREETS, ST. PAUL. 


-T. L. HAYS, MANAGER, 





USICAL 


Of 


Our Specialties, M 


MERCHANDISE 


Every Description. 


CAMERAS, PHOTOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES, TALKING MACHINES, SEWING MACHINES, 


ETC., ETC. 


TRY US 


STOCK UP TO DATE, QUALITY the 
BEST, PRICES the LOWEST. 


and be CONVINCED. CATALOGUE 
FREE UPON APPLICATION. 


“7. J. dome anes Ge EO... 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBEBS, 


Gland 23 West Fifth Street. 


ST. PAUL MINN. 
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THE SHOE INDUSTRY IN THE NORTHWEST. 


A Milwaukee House Turning Out 2,000 Pairs 
Daily, and Also Doing a Heavy 
Jobbing Business. 


The F. MAYER BOOT & SHOE CO. 


From ‘ye olden times,’? when the shoe- 
maker was wont to travel from house to house 
with his primitive outfit for making the year’s 
supply of shoes for the entire family, to these 
days of wonderful labor-saving machinery and 
immense, busy workshops devoted to this in- 
dustry, is a most marvelous example of the 
spirit of modern progress. The old methods of 
manufacture and the old materials have been 
completely revolutionized; the clumsy, ill- 
fitting and uncomfortable shoes worn by for- 
mer generations having been succeeded by 
light, elegant, perfect-fitting and durable foot- 
wear which is sold at astonishingly low prices. 
We of the present generation are indeed fort- 
unate that we are not compelled to suffer the 
inconveniences that our grandparents did in 
this respect. 

Few of our readers need to be told that the 
shoe industry has been, until comparatively 
recent years, principally in the hands of manu- 
facturers in the New England States, New 
York, and Pennsylvania. From the pioneer 
days of the Northwest until within the past 
twenty years, these Eastern manufacturers ex- 
acted a heavy tribute from the trade and from 
consumers throughout the West and North- 
west; but, since early in the eighties, large 
factories have been established in the North- 
west, and have developed a business which 
proves conclusively that shoes can be manu- 
factured anywhere that it is possible to secure 
material, skilled labor, and erect a modern and 
model factory. 

That the West and Northwest will eventu- 
ally be completely independent of far-off East- 
ern manufacturers, is foreshadowed in the most 
striking manner by the remarkable success that 
has attended the F. Mayer Boot and Shoe Com- 
pany of Milwaukee. 

The business conducted under the above style 
had its inception in 1880 in a building contain- 
ing only 8,400 feet of floor-space for factory, 
office, and salesrooms. Today the factories of 
this concern, located at the corner of Walnut 
and First streets, and Thirtieth and Elm 
streets, contain a floor area of 58,560 square 
feet, and have a capacity of 4,000 pairs of shoes 
per day. 

The offices and salesrooms are now located in 
a splendid modern seven-story building at the 
corner of East Water and Huron streets, hav- 
ing a floor area of 40,000 square feet. thus mak- 
ing a combined floor area occupied by the firm 
of 98,560 feet. 

These figures represent a truly phenomenal 





development of facilities, made necessary by 
the constant expansion of the business, and 
affording practical proof of the wide-awake and 
pushing enterprise which has characterized its 
management. 

The success of the F. Mayer Boot and Shoe 
Company can be largely attributed to the firm’s 
intimate knowledge of the requirements of the 
Northwestern trade. They turn out a compre- 
hensive line of men’s boys’ youths’, ladies’, 
misses’, and children’s footwear, which for ex- 
cellence of material, fitting qualities, durabil- 
ity, and style are equal to any goods in similar 
grades produced in the United States, and 
which exactly meet the requirements of the 
Northwestern trade. Readers will hardly ex- 
pect us to enter into details regarding such a 
comprehensive line of goods as is embraced in 
the output of the F. Mayer Boot and Shoe Com- 
pany, for this house does not confine its opera- 
tions to the manufacture of any one special 
line; on the contrary, its productions include a 
variety of footwear from which a selection can 
be made equally well adapted to the hardest 
and roughest usage in the field, the lumber- 
camp, the mine, or to the exacting require- 
ments of the most fashionable dressers of either 
sex. In short, everything in footwear, from 
the daintiest and most stylish shoes for fem- 
inine wear, and light and graceful shoes for 
gentlemen’s wear, to the plain, solid and most 
substantial types of shoes for all kinds of rough- 
ing it, are made by the house under notice— 
while in addition to their own manufactures 
they carry a full line of low-and medium-priced 
goods made in the East, and have the agency 
for the celebrated Wales-Goodyear rubbers. 

To use an expression of the trade, the F. 
Mayer Boot and Shoe Company’s goods are al- 
ways “‘sellers,’’ and never fail to increase the 
business and prestige of all who handle them, 
by giving unqualified satisfaction to their 
wearers. As to prices, if the house were not 
able to offer as good footwear for the money as 
any contemporary concern in the country, they 
could not so successfully have met the power- 
ful competition which they have been compelled 
to encounter. 

The management of the company report that 
the spring trade thus far this year has been 
fully up to their expectations, and that the 
outlook for continued activity is promising 
from every point of view. 
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H. A. CAMPBELL, 


Malu FiGOP «0.020006 
Manhattan Building, 


Buys and Sells Real kstate, 
(ares for Property. 


Loans Money. 


Thirteen Years’ Experience in St. Paul. 


Careful and Conservative. 





do. Eee Settee, 


Manhattan Building, 
ST. PAUL, MINN., 


(ares for Property, 
Pays ‘Taxes, 
Manages Kstates, 
Nells Real Estate, 


WRITES FIBRE INSURANCE. 
pacha zen chiae 


The St. Paul & Western 
Coal Company..... 


DOCKS: WEST SUPERIOR, WIS. 
General Offices: ST. PAUL, MINN. 


MINERS AND SHIPPERS 


HIGH GRADE ANTHRACITE 
AND BITUMINOUS 


<= COL LS += 


_, ma, 


TEEL BEAM 


IN STOCE. 


Archite aoe 


—AND OTHER— 


Iron Work. 


Low Prices, Quick Deliveries. 


Write Us for Prices. 


St. Paul Foundry Co., 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


General Offices in Manhattan Building. 











LOX. 


SMITH & TAYLOR, 





218 Manhattan Building, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Real Estate 


and Loans. 


LEADING REAL ESTATE AGENTS 
OF THE CITY. 


Established 1884, 


mt Metra ouveon wansonn aaa tall 
FARM LANDS ae ae 





‘3% UNITED STATES SAVINGS and LOAN COMPANY, 


st. sdematndes MINNESOTA. 


| MINNESOTA. 


CLAY COUNTY. 
| N. % of the N. E. \, Sec. 32, Tp. 137, Rg. 45—80 acres. 
WILKIN COUNTY. 
E. % g Sec. 18, Tp. 134, Rg. 46—320 acres. 
| N, E. %4 Sec. 10, Tp. Bs Rg. 46—160 acres. 
RED LAKE COUNTY, 
| S. W. % Sec. 10, Tp. 152, Rg. 44—160 acres. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


RANSOM COUNTY. 
S.E. 4% Gee 10. RZ 136, Re. 53—160 acres. 
N.E. % Sec. 10, p, i. Rg. 57—160 acres. 
N. % of S. % Sec. Tp. 134, Rg. 57—160 acres. 


JOHN 


For Prices and Terms address 





SOUTH DAKOTA. 
EDMUNDS COUNTY. 
N. E. 4 Sec. 21, Tp. 124, Rg, 68—160 acres. 
—~¢ COUNTY. 
N. E. % Sec. 35, Tp. 122, Rg. 65 —169 acres. 


BRULE COUNTY. 
N. E. \ Sec. 17, Tp. 104, Rg. 68—160 acres. 


KANSAS. 


KINGMAN arieiapindale 


E. % of 8. W. 4 Sec. 35, Tp. 27, Rg. 7, and E. 
\% Sec. 2, Tp. 68, Rg. 7—160 acres. 


DOUGLAS, Managing Director, 
614 Manhattan Building, St. Paul, Minn. 
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Some Recent St. Paul Realty Sales. 
That St. Paul business and residence proper- 
ties as investments for revenue are gaining in 
favor of conservative men, is daily becoming 
more apparent. 
The Messrs. Rothschild report having re- 


MEN 


cently closed the sales of the business property | 
on the corner of Fourth and Wacouta streets | 


at $32,000, paying better than six per cent net; | 


property at 62 East Seventh Street, $17,000, pay- 
ing six per cent net; the corner of Mississippi 
and Nash, $3,200, paying eight per cent net; and 
premises at 711-713 St. Peter, $3,700, paying ten 
per cent net. 

They report other investments of a similar 
kind under consideration, including some good 
business properties paying eight per cent net. 

“ cee 7 
Payne vs. Le Roi. 

The Payne mine, B.C., is a bigger dividend-payer 
than the Le Rol. By mining and shipping 100 tons of 
ore a day it can makea yearly profitof nearly $2,000,000. 
The Payne isa small fissure, averaging not more than 
two and one-half feet, but every pound of galena 
taken out of the vein will run over 120 ounces of silver 
and over sixty per cent in lead tothe ton. One hun- 
dred and twenty-five men will break and mine this 100 
tons of ore, and no power-plant. no air-drills, no 
hoisting or steam or electric machinery of any kind 
will be needed for years. In fact, the Payne justly 
ranks among the richest mines ever discovered. The 
original discoverers of the group sold the whole out 
for $6,000. That was seven years ago. The present 
owner can clean up $6,000 a day net profit. 





*ee— 
Mothers. 

For over fifty years Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup 
has been used by mothers for their children while 
teething. Are you disturbed at night and broken of 
your rest by a sick child suffering and crying with 


| Specialists of this 
| Institute. 


pain of cutting teeth? If so, send at once and geta | 
bottle of “Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup” for chil- | 


dren teething. Its value is incalculable. It will re- 
lleve the poor little sufferer immediately. Depend 
upon it, mothers, there is no mistake about it. It 


cures diarrhoea, regulates the stomach and bowels, | 


cures wind colic, softens the gums, reduces inflam- 
mation, and gives tone and energy to the whole sys- 
tem. “Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup” for children 


teething is pleasant to the taste and isthe prescription | 
of one of the oldest and best family physicians and | 


nurses in the United States, and is for sale by all 
druggists throughout the world. Price, twenty-five 
centsa bottle. Be sure and ask for “Mrs. Winslow's 
Soothing Syrup." 
- *@- -_ 
Go to The Chase-Thompson Engraving Co., Oneida 
Block, Minneapolis, when you want illustrations that 
are all right. 


——__-e @ e—____—___ 
B:ware of Ointments for Catarrh that Contain 
Mercury, 
as mercury will surely destroy the sense of smell and 
completely derange the whole system when entering 
it through the mucous surfaces. Sucharticles should 
never be used except on prescriptions from reputable 
physicians, as the damage they willdo is ten fold to 
the good you can possibly derive from them. Hall's 
Catarrh Cure, manufactured by F. J. Cheney & Co., 
Toledo, O., contains no mercury, and is taken inter- 
nally, acting directly upon the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. In buying Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure be sure you get the genuine. It is taken Inter- 
nally and is made in Toledo, Ohio, by F. J. Cheney & 

Co. Testimonials free. 
Sold by Druggists, price 75c per bottle. 
ss 








| 


} 
The Chase-Thompson Engraving Co., Oneida Block, 


Minneapolis, is the place to go for half-tones, zinc 
etchings, and all kinds of illustrating. 
an othaean 

Manufacturers and Settlers 
will find extraordinary inducements for location in 
Northern Wisconsin. There are plenty of fine lands 
for farming, as well as large beds of clay, kaolin and 
marl, together with fine hardwood timber, for manu- 
facturing purposes. Northern Wisconsin is easily 
reached via finely equipped modern trains running 
daily between Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis, Ashland and Duluth, via Wisconsin Central 
Lines. 

Pamphlets and complete information can be obtained 
by writing W. H. Killen, Deputy Land and Industrial 
Commissioner, Colby & Abbot Bldg , Milwaukee, Wis., 
or Jas. OC. Pond, G. P. A., Milwaukee, Wis. 








ad 





Many illustrations herein are done by The Chase- 


Thompson Engraving Co., Oneida Block, Minneapolis. 


sp QUORO MEDICAL Isp 


WOMEN COMBINED TREATMENT 


years from linger OF THE GREAT CURATIVE POWERS 
ing and wasting A») pid, 
diseases ) aM) 


CAN BE CURED 
quickly, a 
and permanently 

By the great Elec- 

trical and Medical 


PCS 
ect 





These specialists are among the best, most successful and scientific the world has ever known. and are achiev- 
ing results in curing the sick and suffering by their Electro-Medical treatment which would be impossible to 
secure by either electrical or medical treatment alone. The State Electro-Medical Institute is the ONLY PLACE 
where you can obtain the benefits of this successful treatment under the most skilful and learned specialists. 
BE ASSURED that if any power on earth can cure you these doctors can—— 


—WHEN ALL OTHERS FA1IL— 


Remember the wonderfully successful specialists and treatment of this institute combine the two greatest 
factors of the healing art known to the medical profession—ELEOCTRIOITY and MEDIOI t is the 
largest. most thoroughly and completely equipped institute. both electrically and medically, ever established 
in the Northwest for the treatment and absolute cure of all nervous, chronic and private diseases of Men an 
Women. Honorable and fair dealing accorded to all. 
WRITE IF YOU CANNOT CALL. All correspondence in plain envelepes. Confidential. 
ADDRESS: 


STATE ELECTRO-MEDICAL INSTITUTE, 
301 Hennepin Avenue, Corner Third Street, MINNEAPOLIS, MIN” 
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“ Leaves Minneapolis at 7:30 P. M. daily. 
NS. “  $t.Paul at 8:10 “ “ 








S \ VIA THE 
SS 
= CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL 
a RAILWAY. 





Ms Arrives Chicago at 9:30 A. M. - 


The Only Perfect Train in the World 
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THE SAN ATORIUM 


Fiudson, Wis. 





(Under 

former 

management 1 Miles 
was Last of 
OLIVER St. Paul, 
WENDELL on O., St. P, 
HOLMES M. & 0. B.R. 
Sanatorium.) 





One of the Most Delightfully Located and Fully Equipped Institutions in the United States, for Care and Treatment 
of Invalids, and of Rest for the Tired and Worn Out. 
Turkish, Russian, Electric, Saline and Plain Baths. Massage and 
All Forms of Treatment. Movement Cures. Electricity Employed in all its Forms. 
EXPERIENCED FHYSICIANS. TRAJNED NURSES. 


Gymnasium, Elegant Parlors, Electric Lights, Fine Elevator. Building heated by hot water and steam; 
ventilated by Steam F'an. A magnificent Solarium. In winter all verandas are inclosed in glass, making a 


delightful promenade. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO DIETARY. 


For further information address ATO Hudson, Wis. 
BO iD SAACTHOMPSON EYE WATER 


Fortunes in STOCKS. | 








Shares $1.00 a month. 
Safe asa Bank. Send 4c 
for Guide. A. H. WILCOX & CO, 
529 Broadway, New York. 





GETRIC 
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1884. 1899. 


H.& VAL. J. 
ROTHSCHILD. 


Offices, Third Floor 


PIONEER PRESS BUILDING, | 


coma 


Representing some of the largest 
Financial Interests in the Northwest. 


oom! 


The business of this firm has 
never varied from conserva- 
tive Real Estate and Mort- 
gage Loan Investments. 
Our offerings to Investors 
today are those paying reg- 
ular and permanent incomes 
and include some of the best 
Central Business Properties 
in the City, paying 5 to 10 
per cent. 

Particular attention given 
the care of Property and Es- 
tates, Mortgage, Interest and 
Rent Collections. 

Our appraisals on St. Paul 
and Minneapolis properties 
include full, complete and 
reliable reports. 

References in all Principal 
Cities. 


St. Paul, Minn. 
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204 Pioneer Press Building, 


ST. PAUL. 








THE THIRTEEN-STORY PIONEER PRESS OFFICE BUILDING, 8T.PAUL. — 





Osteopathy 
Cures 








Without 
“. Drugs. 





ROGER E. CHASE, 
Osteopath, 


: 916 Pioneer Press Building, 
St. Pau, MINN. 


Consultation Free. 


Office hours: 9 A. M. to4 P. M. 


CHAS. H. F. SMITH & 00., 


Only members of the New York 
Stock Exchange in the Northwest. 


Ntocks, Bonds, Grain, Provisions 
and COTTON. 


Pioneer Press Bldg., ST. PAUL, MINN. 


PRIVATE DIRECT WIRES TO 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


Baldwin, Gurney & Co.. 
F. G. Logan. 


I. & 8S. Wormser, 
Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co 





LOANS 


On Household Furniture, Pianos, etc., with- 
out removal from your residence; moderate 
rates; call and get rates; confidential; private 
offices. Minnesota Mortgage Loan Co., 317 
Pioneer Press Building, St. Paul, Minn. 





MONEY LOANED 


Salaried people holding permanent positions 
with reliable concerns, upon their own names, 
without security; call and get our terms and 
plan of lending before closing loans elsewhere; 
easy payments; confidential. 317 Pioneer 
Press Building, St. Paul, Minn. 
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JOHN WHARRY, President and Treasurer. R. C. BROWN, Vice-President. F. M. WILLIAMS, Secretary. 


THE NORTHWESTERN LIME 60, 


N\A7 holesale 


Lime, Cement, Plaster, Fire Brick, Hair, kite. 


Sole Agents for 


Atlas Portland Cement, 
Vulcanite Portland Cement, 


Empire Portland Cement, Flint Wall Plaster. 


Warehouses at General Offices . 
St. Paul, 71 & 72 Lower Levee, 


Minnesota Transfer and 
Duluth. ST. PAUL, MINN. 





POTATOES AND EGGS WANTED. | THE WONDERFUL 


cc. EMERSON & Co, YAU TA REMEDY 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN . ' 
Instantly Relieves Pain. 


FRUITS ald PRODUCE, neuscrs sare a asunose 





28a Hast Third Street, AN INTERNAL and EXTERNAL REMEDY 
ST. PAUL MINN, That Eminently Deserves the Name 





Are in the Market for | SKTONDERV7OREEE! 


ALL THE POTATOES THEY CAN GET, | - ———-— 


Among the many Testimonials to the merits of the WONDERFUL 
YALTA REMEDY we append the following from the Hon. Judge 
; | Buck, of the Supreme Court: 
They also want Large Shipments of 


“] have used for a long time, and keep constantly on hand for use in 
~_ family, ‘The Great Russian Yalta Medicine.’ I don't know of any 
ot 


er medicine which gives such instant relief in cases of Neuralgia, 
Bwcs+CsrS Headache, and the various other pains to which the human system is 
so frequently subject. Its efficacy was an agreeable surprise to me, and 


I cheerfully recommend it as a medicine of great merit,andone that | 
deserves to be more universally known and used. Whoever discovered 
and compounded its properties or ingredients is a public benefactor 
and should be patronized accordingly.” 


Goods Bought Outright, or Received on 


Consignment, CHAS. D. ELFELT, Agent, 


334-336 St. Peter Street, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


HOLM & OLSON STORE. 





Prompt Settlement in All Cases. 
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REPRESENTATIVE NORTHWESTERN JOBBERS, MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS. 





A. H. LINDEKE. R. WARNER. T. L. SOHURMBIER. 


LINDEKE, 
WARNER & 
SCHURMEIER, 


Wholesale 


DRY GOODS and NOTIONS. 


Cor. Fourth and Sibley Streets, 


ST. PAUL, - - - MINNESOTA. 











FAIRBANES, MORSE & CO., 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Fairbanks-Morse Gas and Gasoline Engines, 
Fairbanks’ Standard Scales, 
Fairbanks’ Galvanized Steel Wind-Mills 
and Galvanized Steel Towers. 
Railway and Contractors’ Supplies. 


NOYES BROS. & CUTLER, 


Importers and 


Wholesale DRUGGISTS, 


Jobbers in 


Paints, Oils, Glass, Chemicals, ete., 


SAINT PAUL, 


400, 402, 404, 406, 408, 410 Sts_tey Sr., Cor. 6TH. 





Burlington 


Houte 





Electric Lighted 
Line 


Mississippi 
Valley 
Points. | 





Established 1869. 


: ri A. L. EGE, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 


Billiard, Pool Tables and Bowling Goods, 
and Importer of 


Ivory Balls, Billiard Cloth, Cues, Tips, etc. 
Altering done. Send for catalogue. 
220 East 7th St., - St. Paul, Minn. 


SEABURY & CO., 


Wholesale Grocers 
| and Importers, 


| 193 to 199 E. 3d St., Cor. Sibley, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 








BRAMBLETT & BEYGEH, 


aera v ers. 
fed 
OFFICES: 
ST. PAUL and MINNEAPOLIS. 


OTTO TAUBERT, 


Tanner and 
Fur Dresser, 


Successor to Minnesota Tanning and Fur 
Dressing Co., 


MANUFACTURER of ALL KINDS of LEATHER. 


Fur Dressing in all its branches. 
Factory: S. Wabasha and Bidwell Sts., 
Tel. No. 1326. ST. PAUL, MINN. 














THE ORANB& ORDWAY CO, 


Manufacturers of 


Iron Pipe, Brass Goods, Fittings, etc., 


for Steam, Gas, Water 
and Sanitary Supplies. 
Jobbers in 


IRON AND WOODEN PUMPS, 
WINDMILLS AND WELL MACHINERY, 
BELTING, HOSE AND PACKING, 
WORTHINGTON STEAN PUMPS, 
TRAHERN ROTARY PUMPS, 


Main Office, 248, 250,252 East Fourth Street, 
ST.PAUL, MINN. 
Branch Office, : + MInnzgapouisand Dutvura 
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me 


W.S. FLynt, President. 
Wx. TRAUERNICHT, Vice-Presideut. 
T. W. Brown, Sec. and Treas. 


sT.PAUL 


White Lead & Oil G. 


(INCORPOKATED) 


MANUFACTURERS 


Lion Brand House Paint, 


FLOOR PAINTS, 
BARN PAINTS, 
GRAPHITE PAINTS, 
STAINS, FILLERS, 
AND ALL GOODS USED BY PAINTERS. 








Writs For CATALOGUE, CoLor CaRpsaNnp Priczs. 
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Che Doertlinger Artificial Limb ©, 


“™ MANUFACTURERS OF @& 


™ “DOERFLINGER” 
"LATEST IMPROVED ARTIFICIAL LIMBS, 


PATENT 452 EAST WATER ST., = = MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Felt Foot and Slip-Socket 














E often wonder at the ease and grace with which people who have had the misfortune to lose a leg can get around and follow their vocation 
as before 

Che recent advances in the manufacture of artificial legs are wonderful. The above cut shows young Roy Spooner, son of Mr. Frank 

Spooner of 709 Racine St., Milwaukee, Wis., who had both feet cut off by a freight-train in the Milwaukee yards. 

Eight weeks after the amputation, this lad received two artificial legs from the factory of the Doerflinger Artificial Limb Company, of Mil- 
waukee, and after a week’s practice with the same, he could walk with perfect ease, and ride a bicycle without aid. He has since improved greatly, and 
now no one would hardly notice that the boy is so seriously maimed. 

his is only one of the great number of successes achieved by the Doerflinger Artificial Limb Company in fitting out these unfortunate mortals with 
artificial substitutes for the wonderful structures with which nature had endowed them. 

Che Company controls two improvements in artificial legs, which are pat- 
ented in the United States, and for which they have applied for patents in 
thirteen foreign countries. These improvements enable them to give their 
customers more solid comfort and better satisfaction than any other firmin the 
same line. The improvements consist in a so-called slip socket, which prevents 


chafing bet ween the stump and thesocket, and a} : 






felten foot with steel-bearing rocking-plate 
ankle joint. The foot cut illustration herein 
will give the reader an idea of the simplicity 
of construction and practical utility of the foot- 

\ny one interested in the matter should 
not fail to send for the Doerflinger Company's 
catalogue for 1899. It is profusely illustrated, 
and has a lithographic plate showing the de- 
tails of mechanism throughout the" Doerflinger”’ 
leg. It also gives people im need of the article 


many useful hints. The above company also 








manufactures artificial arms, both for appear- 
ance and those adapted especially to the work 
of farmers and laborers, and apparatus for all 
kinds of deformities, such as spinal curvature, 
weak spine, bow-legs and knock-knees of child- 
ren, etc. 

It is gratifying to know that the business Apparatus for Spinal 
of this reliable house is increasing so rapidly P*foT™ity or weakness. 
that it is absolutely necessary to build a large 
addition to its factory. The ‘Doerflinger’’ leg 
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isin great demand everywhere. The reputa- ’ A “Doerflinger’’ Leg for Am- 

tion of the company as makers of standard ' putation below the Knee, with A “Doerflinger’’ Leg for 

artificial limbs and all sorts of skillfully design- a] the Slip-socket removed from the upper Amputation, with Slip- 

ed apparatus for the relief ot crippled humanity AI Wooden Socket. socket removed from Wooden 
Socket. 


extends throughout the whole country, a rep- 
utation which is well supported by the com- 


pany’s fair business methods and reasonable 





prices 

The address 
of the Doer- 
flinger Artifi- 
cial Limb Com- 
pany is 452 E. € 
Water Street, ~ 
Milwaukee, 
Wis. 





Apparatus for 
Weak or Deform- Artificial Foot for Cho- 
Elevations for Shortened Limbs. ed Limbs. Artificial Arm. part Amputation, 
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Home Brand | 
IS THE BEST MONEY WILL BUY. 
¢ 3 a ef 
Under this Brand Under this Brand 
we | we 
Manufacture Pack 
a + 
“4 “ 
Spices, . Canned Goods, 
Flavoring Extracts ( Teas, | 
of all kinds. > Olive Oil, Olives, 
Coffees, Rolled Oats, 
Maple Syrups, ) Catsup, | 
Condensed Mince Meat, \ Strained Honey, | 
Preserves, i Salt, Soda, 
Phosphates, ’ - Bird Seed, | 
Bluing. . Corn Starch. ! 
te _We also Manufacture and Prepare under Various Brands, —© 
Ammonia, Sewing Machine Oil, Cleaned Currants, = 
Salad Oil, Bakers Extracts. Canned Goods. 
Castor Oil, Maple Syrup. Baking Powder. | 
GRIGGS, COOPER & CO. : 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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Do You Want THRESHING MACHINERY ? 
"© AGITATOR SEPARATOR 


“ Case Wind Stacker 
! Self Feeder 


has no equal in threshing, saving and cleaning 
grain and seeds. 












3A SS 





AGITATOR WITH WIND STACKER EXTENDED. 


THE CASE DOUBLE TUBE, WEIGHERS, LOADERS and BAGGERS 


are the Simplest, Lightest, Most Durable and Cheapest on the market. 


The DINGER WOODBURY HORSE. POWER is the best on earth. 
The SIDE. CRANK SPRING MOUNTED ENGINES 


are the pinnacle of perfection;~y @=>the best traction engines on wheels. 
Simple Here it is. 
and There 
Compound 
are 
for : 
9 to 25 no 
Horse Power. others. 





—_ Our 1899 Catalogue and Thresherman’s Supply Catalogue will be mailed FREE, 
Send for them. 





oe oe oe J. 7. Case Threshing Machine Co., Racine, Wis. 
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DRUGS, bh OLDEST, FANCY GOODS 


LARGEST and eae 
MOST COMPLETE 











CHEMICALS, DYES, | ts’ § 
PAINTS, mow inthe Northves,—gtRGICAL INSTRUMENTS 


—OCCUPYING THE—— 


Druggists’ Sundries. 


Oils and Glass, Finest Drue Warehouse 


Patent Medicines Medical Books, 
t ; IN THE UNITED STATES. | Electrical Apparatus. 


Appliances and Supplies. 











AND 
Druggists’ Stationery, 
Proprietary Articles. | Nos. £00 to £10 , Smokers’ Supplies. 
Sibley St., Cor. Sixth St., 
Complete Furnishing of | Show-cases, Drawers and 


New Drug Stores a specialty. | ‘SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA. | | Drug Store Fixtures. 





Druggists’ Sundries, | | MICROSCOPES 


NT 
OYES§ OTHERS € CUT Cg 


and Accessories, 





























Atomizers, pe OLESKLC DRUYEyS 1s 
Brushes, Combs, 
Fine Perfames, eae am 
Mirrors, | 
Musical Goods, X Ray 
Sponges, 
Rinlaiein and all other 
Toilet Articles, etc. | Electrical Apparatus 
A Large Line —FOR 
visas Physicians 
Holiday Goods , and 
in Season. Family Use. 
Paints, Oils and Glass. | N(YES BROS & CUTLER, | FIAT = CTS ARS. 
he most complete assortmen IMPORTERS and El Modelo— 
oF ‘Wholesale Druggists, niall 
Paints, «a | Tennyson— 
Painters’ | Manufacturing Chemists, a 
Supplies| © ae 
Carried in the Northwest. D I ugeists Sundrymen. = Five-cent Cigar. 





We carry a Full Stock of | Pee are Havana Cuttings 
| Patent Medicines, Glass, Paints and Oils, 





POLISHED —_— | Chemicals and Dyes, Pive-cent Cigar. 
an 
WINDOW GLASS. Sodawater Makers’ and Soap Makers’ Supplies, | — 
Surgical Instruments and Medical Books, 


{2 Write us for Prices, |LEADING BRANDS of the Northwest. 


Fine Cigars, ete. 
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= There are Rubber Boots and Rubper Boats, * 


BO. DTEeaeee Is ONLY OWE 


> BEST RUBBER BOOT.: 


AJAX RUBBER BOOT The 
\DEFIES THE STORM. 


Yee | AJAX” 


ONE GENUINE ‘ (PR, | 
Tow emi FuUbberBoot * 
GOLD SEAL} | 


is made of absolutely Pure Rubber, and 
every pair of Short Boots has the 
Patent Handy Boot Pull. 


PRICES: 


Short, $4.00. Hip, $5 50° 


-+-Discount to Dealers.-~<- 





We have Cheaper bas if you want them, 


Send for Samples and Prices of Gold Seal Mackintoshes. 





ida 92-94-96-98-100-102 EAST SEVENTH STREET, 
owize ' , President. 
J. A. MINOTT, Secretary. 
“2 JAS. SUYDAM, Manager. ST. PAUL MINN. 
Exclusive Manufacturers and Jobbers of Gold Seal Rubber Goods. 
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REPRESENTATIVE NORTHWESTERN JOBBERS, MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS. 


SEEDS, | PU seMatt 5 BICYCLES. 


Boots and Shoes, 
| Ladies’and Men’s, the Highest Grades, Fully War 


ranted. The Celebrated 
| IVER JOHNSON, MARCH-DAVIS, ADMIRAL 
and HIAWATHA. 














Third and Wacouta Streets, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Northern Grown and Tested. | 





Clover, Timothy, 
Millet, Seed Corn, 


AND ALL FIELD SEEDS. 
ra 


Get our prices and save money. All BICYCLE 
SUPPLIES at Greatly Reduced Prices. Bicycle Goods 
| Catalogue FREE, 


| 
| 
| S$CHUNEMAN & EVANS. 





JAMESON & HEVENER, | vineShoes, Mining Boots and Shoes a specialty. | THE NORTHWEST'S GREATEST STORE. 


. A large line of Goodyear Glove Rubbers (P. 0, BOX M, 10.) 
ST. PAUL, MINN. constantly in stock. | Sixth and Wabasha Streets, St. Paul, Minn. 











Daily 
Through 
Trains 


os Bee 


CHICAGO, 


St. Louis, 
Des Moines, 
Omaha, 
Denver, 
Kansas City. 


For LOW RATES and other infor- 
mation, address 


A. B. CUTTS, 


: General Passenger and Ticket Agent, IN COMO PARK, ST. PAUL. 


mage as eerie | The Acme Kitchen Gabinet. 
FOLEY BROS, G& KELLY eat, ce 
MERCANTILE CO, UL) BRR 


WHOLESALE CROCERS, 




















ELK LAUNDRY CO., 


51 WEST THIRD STREET, ST. PAUL. | 


For sale by all furniture dealers at $20. [f your local 





Good dressers of eithersex should avail themselves ST. PAU = M I N N. dealer does not have itin stock ask him to order it 
of our unexcelled facilities. Our descriptive circulars can be had at your local 
Guperiog wosk. oouiiepes ny) Siwepe prompt. Osten Gctaters, | furniture store. MADE BY 

owels furnished offices at low rates. ’ rs. | 
Give us a trial and be convinced. Tea Importers. Coffee Roasters pice | The Minneapolis Furniture Co., 
Telephone 268. Henry Grunwacen, Mgr. Manufacturers Flavoring Extracts. | Minneapolis, Minn. 
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HOW SHE BASED HER IDEA. 

While the recent grand jury was pursuing its in- 
vestigations acase came up for consideration which, 
by the way, afterwards resulted in the indictment of 
acertain woman on acharge of larceny. One of the 
witnesses before the jury wasa young girl who was 
well acquainted with the woman being investigated. 

During a lull in the questioning a juryman asked: 

“Do you consider Mrs. a lady of refinement?” 

“Yes, sir,’ was the response. 

“What do you base your idea on?" asked another of 
the inquisitors. 

“Well,” was the reply, “she is lame, and wears 
glasses." 

Then the witness was excused, while the jury took a 
recess to laugh.—St. Paul Globe. 


ME 


A BLUFF THAT WORKED. 





The Seattle (Wash.) Times says that a good story on 
the late S. 8. Merrill cropped out in a certain law 
office one afternoon whilea knot of attorneys were 
commenting upon the portraits of prominent Mil- 
waukeeans in a recent work on Milwaukee. Mr. Mer- 
rill’s likeness was reached, when one of the gentlemen, 
in relating anecdotes concerning the railroad builder, 
told of the trouble he had had with a certain con- 
ductor on the St. Paul road. 

Mr. Merrill had discharged the conductor half a 
dozen times, and quite regularly he had reinstated 
him. On this particular occasion the conductor had 


| 


Mr. Ricaby continued, “that I got off ata lively little 
railroad station, situated a mile from thecity I wished 
to reach. The train was late and I was tired, so that 
I did not like the prospects at all. 

“As I hurried across the platform, about the only 
thing contiguous to my view was a dilapidated looking 
bus and asleepy negro boy, who lazily held the door 
open for me to enter. Depositing my luggage on the 
seat of the rickety vehicle, I turned to the nodding 
negro, with the question: 

“Say, boy, I want to see the manager of the opera- 
house. Do you know where I can find him at once?’ 

“Oh, yas, sah! I knows him. Is yo' got a show 
comin’, boss?’ 

“*Yes, “What happened to Jones?’” I replied. 

“*Whut happened tur Jones? Huh, boss, dat durn 
fool nigger dun runned away and left dis yere ole 
town day ‘fore yesterday. I's dribin'de bus nowin 
his place.’ "'—Seattle ( Wash.) Post-Intelligencer 


se 
WHY IT WASN'T A GOOD RISK. 


A man may have too much of a good thing, thinks 
the Helena (Mont.) Independent. A truthful chronicler 
relates a story of D. D. White, one of the early settlers 


| of Colorado, that illustrates the point: 


“White was one of the best known and biggest- 
hearted men in the mining-camps of the West,”’ said 
the speaker, “and it was only a natural result of his 
reputation for being kind and charitable that, some 
time after coming into the country, he found the 
greater part of a large stock of merchandise on his 
books. And so, when he settled up his accounts with 
the needy but improvident ones whom he had trusted, 
he was forced to take a good deal of property that 
some men would not have had much usefor. That in- 
cluded a lot of mines and prospects, holes in the 
ground, town lots, mills and machinery, and odds and 
ends in all sorts of out-of-the-way places. 

“About the time I am speaking of there was some 
excitement in the vicinity of Buckskin Joe’s over 





AN ESTABLISHED PEDIGREE, 


“That boy of mine,’ 
can bet.” 


remarked the proud parent extravagantly, “is the genuine article. He'sall wool, you 


“Shouldn't wonder,” commented his sister, grimly; I notice that he shrinks from washing.” 


been summoned, and entered the room in fear and | some good quartz that had been found there, and Mr. 


trepidation. He found the general manager glowing 


with rage, and was speedily informed that his services | 


were not needed any longer, and that this time his | 


dismissal was for good. 


“What's the matter this time?” ventured the culprit. | 


“It's this,” blurted the general manager. “I’m tired 
of listening to stories of my conductors buying $1,500 


diamonds on $1,000 salaries.” 
“I suppose this is the diamond you refer to, Mr. 
Merrill,’ returned the quick-witted conductor, point- 


ing to a small headlight in his shirt-front. 

“T suppose so," assented the irate manager. 

“Well,” continued the conductor, calmly, as he pro- 
ceeded to unfasten the gem, “you may have it for $2.” 

That settled the conductor with Mr. Merrill, and he 
never received another reprimand. Merrill used to 
relate the incident at times, never for a moment sus- 
pecting the bluff, and that the stone had really cost 
$1,500 as he had heard. 


We 


WHAT HAPPENED TO JONES. 


“Let me tell you an amusing little incident that | 


happened a short time ago,” said Stanford B. Ricaby, 
manager for Harry Corson Clarke, at the Hotel Butler 


one recent afternoon. Mr. Clarke was here to present | 


the comedy, “‘What happened to Jones?” at the Seattle 
theater. 
“It was away down in Texas, one day last month,” 


| 
| 
| 


White went over to inspect the properties and to make 
arrangements to handle some of them. He secured 
from Leander M. Black, of Central City, a contract to 
haul one of his steam quartz-mills over to the new 
Eldorado. Soon Mr. White was on the scene, ready to 
begin work; his machinery all on the ground, and his 
men comfortably housed in brush wickiups. Needing 
wood, he let a contract toa settler in the locality to 
furnish a few cords. The man came to him aftera 
time and said: 

“*Mr. White, the wood is here, and I would like to 
have you come over and measure and receive it.’ 

“White stopped long enough from the finishing 
touches he was putting on the mill to go over the ricks 
of cordwood with a cane and estimate what it con- 
tained. 

“‘Tam ready to start up,’ he said, then, ‘and I will 
ask you to wait a few days for the payment for the 
wood.’ 

“*Do you own this mill?’ the wood contractor asked. 

“*Yes, and three others,’ White replied. 

**Well,’ the wood-chopper replied, with simple force, 
‘if that is the case I guess me and you can’t do busi- 
ness. If this was the only mill, 1 would trustyou; but 
no man who owns four mills is a good risk. I have 
been there before, Mr. White. Good day.’ 

“And he loaded on all the wood again and carried it 
off to another market.” 








SEAL OF MINNESOTA 


Flour is made in a new mill equipped with 
all the latest and most improved machinery, 
by careful and expert millers, from the finest 
Minnesota hard wheat. 















( 
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If your grocer does y 
not keep it, send us his j 
name, and your order. |, PY 
We will see that you |? ¥ 
are supplied. ; Y 
We guarantee it the |? ry 
best flour you ever used. , 7 
BUY IT 3 New Pracue Mim £, 
and l; STALOF MINNESOTA 
TRY IT. f. if i 





If not satisfactory re- 
turn to grocer and he will refund your money. 


NEW PRAGUE FLOURING MILL CO., 


NEW PRAGUE, MINN. 








Mother : 
Strensth E 
E 





can only come from proper 
food and carefulness in diet. 
Baby strength depends on |F 
mother strength. 


PABST : 
MALT EXTRAGT 


The “Best” Tonic 


is the ideal food, for the woman 
who expects to become — or E 
who is—a mother. 

It is the most nourishing, and 
most easily digested of foods, 
and helps to digest other foods. : 

: 
¢ 
% 


In addition, it is a gentle sooth- 
ing tonic, calms nervousness, 
cures stomach trouble, and in- 
creases the flow and richness of 
the milk. 

Sold by aii druggists at 25c. 
1 a bottle, or 12 for $2.50. 
FSF 555 FETE E AT EET TTT TTT TT 
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ALFRED MILLER, 
Portrait Photographer 
i) saa 


Enlargements for Professional and Amateur 
Photographers from Original 
Plates and Films. 


Price List of Enlargements on Eastman’s Platino 
or Royal bromide paper, mounted on cardboard: 


8x10, 75c; 10x12, 85c; 11x14,$1; 14x17, $1.25; 16x20, $1.75; 
18x22, $2.25: 20x24, $2.75. 
Fancy mounts or stretcher from 15 to 20 cents extra. 
Absolute satisfaction guaranteed. Send 10c extra for 
return expressage. ALFRED MILLER, 


771 Wabasha St., St. PAUL, MINN., 
Just above new capitol. 









Boys and Girls can get_a Nickel-Plated 
Watch, also a Chainand Charm for selling 
1% doz. Packages of Bluine at 10 cents each. 
Send your full address by return mail and 
we will forward the Bluine, post-paid, and 

a large Premium List. No money required. 
BLUINE CO. x 3lg Concerd Junction, 
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“THE EUCLID,’’ SUPERIOR, WIS. Re WEST SUPERIOR HOTEL 
: , : 


[ose EUCLID HOTEL is near the water and railway stations. It is 





steam-heated, electric lighted, and thoroughly modern. The best Owned and operated by the 
place in the country for the relief of hay fever and malaria. Rates, P y 
$10 per week and upwards. LAND & RIVER COMPANY, West Superior, Wis. 
. z 

BE PR O GRESSI VE, This hotel is operated with the view of making it the most attractive 
aa ‘and come north for the summer. Try the Lake hostelry in the Northwest, to which end no expense has been spared to make it 
‘ | complete in every respect. Since its erection nine years ago, it has been noted as 
Superior climate, and keep cool and grow vigorous. | being the best appointed and most liberally managed hotel on Lake Superior, dur- 
SUPERI OR, W1IS8. . ing which time it has been enlarged to twice its original size, now containing two 


hundred large and sunny rooms, en suite and with bath. Special tables and at- 





tendants assigned to families and tourists seeking the privacy and comforts of 
an elegant home. 


at the head of the largest body of fresh water on | 
| 
Being in the center of the most beautiful lake and forest regions in America, 
| 


the globe, is the place to recuperate one’s health. 
Give up going to professional resorts. 
Trout Fishing, Lake Fishing, Hunting and Aquatic Sports Abound. 
THE HUCLID, SUPERIOR, wWIs. 


it offers special attractions to travelers and sportsmen, and those suffering from 
hay fever or malaria. Convenient to all streetcar lines and principal business 
houses. 
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Up-to-Date Sliding Blinds. 


Of late there have been placed upon the market 


—— 


various kinds of sliding blinds, the manufacturers of 


which have vied with one another in perfecting a 
blind that would combine elegance and convenience 
with moderate cost. Of the many kinds thatare man- | 
ufactured, George Poppert’s “Patent Weight Sliding 
Blinds,” made by The George Poppert Manufacturing 


Company, of Milwaukee, Wis., are entitled to special 
consideration. After devoting much time and ex- 


pense, and overcoming many obstacles, Mr. Poppert 
has succeeded in producing a sliding blind with a per- 
fection heretofore unknown in this line of manufact- 
ure, and which. as a device for shade and ventilation. 
is unexcelled for either convenience or elegance. 
These blinds are hung like an ordinary sash, and are 
counterbalanced by lead weights which are guided in 
boxes secured to the face of the jamb. They have 
their weights counterbalanced, and are therefore more 
easily operated than those supported by springs, 
which can be moved only by the full strength of both 


| 











CUT SHOWING UPPER CORNER 
OF BLIND, AND TOP PART OF 
GUIDEWAY IN WHICH THE 
LEAD WEIGHTS SLIDE. 











arms, or they get so loose as to falldown. Mr. Pop- 
pert uses cords that are run over glass cylinders, 
thereby avoiding the trouble caused by cords slipping | 
off, and the squeakIng of pulleys. * The construction is | 
so simple that they cannot get out of order, and they 
are operated with perfect ease and without noise, a 
light touch of a finger being sufficient to move them. 

Wood sliding in wood is always subject to swelling. 
To avoid this, these blinds are held in place by metal 
attachments, and are therefore never affected by the 
weather. They can be taken out to clean, the guide- 
ways remaining unchanged in their places, and not 
interfering in any manner with curtains, shades, or 
window ornaments. 

They have come into general favor, and are recom- 
mended by all who have used them. The blinds are 
shipped finished complete with all attachments, ready 
to put in place. They are made of any kind of wood 
or finish desired, straight or curved, and for either old 
or new windows in any kind of building. 








*ee 
Well-Drilling Machinery, etc. 


A very popular manufacturer of 
well-drilling machinery and tools of 
all kinds, and of steam forging, 
cranks, connecting rods, dies, and 
steel works, is Andrew Kopperud, 

corner Madison and Barclay 
streets, Milwaukee. He has made 
well-drilling machinery for the 
past thirteen years, and sold it 
all over the Northwest; and he 
has done steam forg- 
ing and die work for 
all kinds of machine- 
shops for the last fif- 
teen years. Over5,000 
gear blanks have been 
made by him withina 
year for street-car 
motors and electric 


























THE ROCK-MOTION DRILLING MACHINE, 


cranes. The gears are partly new work. Manufact- 
urers used to cast all gears, but lately such gears are 
made of hammered iron, which outlast five of the old 


kind, 





Ask for Stowell Hangers, 


GET THE BEST 


When youare about to buy a Sewing Machine 
do eet \~ 4 ep] by eluring ofverGeoments 
an to thin can ge made, 
finest finished and — ? 


Most Popular 


for ameresong. See toit that 

ou buy from reliable manu- 

acturers that have gained a 
reputation by honest and square 

dealing, you will then get a 

| Sewing wachine that is noted 

the world over for its dura- 
bility. You want the one that , 
is easiest to manage aad is 





Light Running 


There is none in the world that 
can equal in mechanical con- 
struction, durability of working 
arts, fineness of finish, beauty 
nm appearance, or has as many 
improvements as the 


NEw HomMeE 


It has Automatic Tension, Double Feed, alike 
on both sides of needle Sy no other has 
| it; New Stand ( patented), driving wheel hinged 


Stowell Mfg. & 
Foundry Co,, 


South Milwaukee, Wis. 


on adjustable centers, thus reducing friction to 
the minimum, 


WRITE FOR CIRCULARS. 
THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO. 


hy 8. Lots” Dances ond 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. ATLANTA, Ga. 
FOR SALE BY 
W. F. ELWESS, { $03" Tun St. ¢ Sts Paul, Minn, 


GUERNSEY & FORBES, 


COMMERCIAL 














There are Reasons Why 
The “PAMILY” 
Laundry Iron se 

Is the best on the Market 


Four Reasons. Why they are Reasons. 


It is Heated with Cores 
With less expense of time and fuel. 
Thesurfaces are never soiled or marred 
The Shell is Reversible 
The upper one reheats while the under 
one is in use. much larger per- 
centage of the heat is used. A com- 
plete set of smoothers and a polisher 


Photographers, 


The Polisher is Curved 920-922 Guaranty Building, 


The full amount of pressure and fric- rT 
tion is centralized, doing far better MINNEAPOLIS, “i ™ 
work with less strength. 


The Handle is Cool ; 
No possibility of burning hands and Photographs taken of Interiors, Exteriors, 


fingers. Groups, Live Stock, Samples for 
Exclusively manufactured by Salesmen, etc. 


PEOPLE’S MANUFACTURING CO., 
. Dept. S nacinn, wis. | Developing and Finishing for Amateurs. 


TEA SET 2 ¥ . 
tos 
56 PIECES. Full size for family use, beauti- 


<NSs s 
eu > -——t—. fully decorated & most artistic design. A rare chance. You canget 
4 Ve, Y this handsome china tea set & one dozen silver plated tea spoons for 
aS) ws pp srliing our Pills. We mean what we say & will givethis beautiful tea 
we. “ set absolutely free if you comply with the extraordinary offer wesend 


MINN. 















" to every person taking advan of this advertisement. To quickly 
introduce our V patente Pills, a sure cure for constipation, indigestion & torpid liver, if you agree to sell — six 
boxes of Pills at 25 cts. a box write to-day and we send Pills by mail, when sold send us the money & we sen ou 
one dozen Silver plated tea spoons together with our offer of a 56 p ece china tea set same day money is received. Thi* 
is a liberalinducement to every lady in the land and al! who received the spoons and tea set for selling our Pills are 
delighted. AMERICAN MEDICINE COMPANY, Dept. J 3Q WEST (3th St.. NEW YORK OITY. 





PIERCE VAPOR LAUNCHES. 
16, 18 and 20 feet, $150 and up. 
Send for Catalogue. 
Marine Engines, ¢ to 4 horse-power. 
Stationary to 20 H.-P. 
PIERCE ENGINE Co., 
40-80 Racine St., Racine, Wis. 


EWALD IRON COMPANY, 


OWNERS AND OPERATORS 
TENNESSEE ROLLING WORKS, Cumberland River. TENNESSEE ROLLING MILLS, Louisville, Ky. 
Office and Warehouses: $T, LOUIS, MO. 


Manufacturers of TENNESSEE BLOOM STAY BOLT IRON. 











ANDREW KOPPEHRUD, 
—» £9 








Manufacturer of 


WELL-DRILLING MACHINERY, and TOOLS OF;ALL KINDS, 


Steam Forging, Cranks, Connecting Rods, Dies and Steel Works. Send for.catalogue. 
Oor. BARCLAY & MapiIson Sts., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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MACHINERY, RAILWAY, MECHANICAL, AND GENERAL SUPPLIES. 
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J. C. SIBLEY, President. 


Signal Oil Co,, 


FRANKLIN, PA. 


SIBLEY’S PERFECTION VALVE OIL. 


The Most Perfect Cylinder Lubricant 
Known to Railway Men. 








In exclusive use upon nine-tenths of the railway 
mileage of this country. 

More of SIBLEY’S PERFECTION SIGNAL OIL is used 
by railways than that of all other signal oils com- 


bined. 
CHICAGO BRANCH OFFICE: 
WESTERN UNION BUILDING. 
CINCINNATI BRANCH OFFICE: 
NEAVE BUILDING. ” 


5 
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E SAME OLDE SONGE, 


of FIRST-CLASS WORK for all kinds of 
people, at reasonable prices. Printing can’t be 
done for nothing, of course, for 


YE DEVIL’S TO PAY 


every week, besides a little for the hands. Law, 
commercial and society printing are specialties. 


336 Sibley St., 
E. D. BABOOCK, ""g,” pur. 


RT YE am | 


THE W. $. TYLER WIRE WORKS CO., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Double + Crimp + Mining « Cloths, 


From Brass, Copper, Steel and Iron Wire. 
Office Railings, voy Se Guards and Wire Work of every 
description. 











CHICAGO VARNISH (0., 


Dearborn Ave. and Kinzie St., Chicago, 


Manufacturers of 


Railway, Carriage 
and Architectural 


VARNISHES OF HIGHEST GRADES. 





CHICAGO, NEW YORK, BOSTON, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
THE HARVEY GRIP THREAD TRACK Be BOLT, 
~~ Made of Goft Steel with Cela Pressed Threads. { 
s wit Se bole 












IRON GLAD PAINT CO., 


OFFICE, No. 22 Case Bld’g, CLEVELAND, O8IO. 


No. 1, Rossie Red. 
“ 2, Light Brown. 


No.3, Brown Purple. 
“ 4, Brown. 





IRONCLAD 
PAINT 


Trade Mark patented. Paint patented. 
Standard Bridge Paint adopted by N. P.R. R 











j | ST: PAUL. - al 


Mining and Manufacturing Co., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
FIRE BRICK, Locomotive Fire Box Tiles. 
Specialties in Fire Clay Goods. 





Designed by the Northern Pacific B. B. 





T. L. BLOOD & 6. 


© @ MANUFACTURERS OF e@ e 


PAINTS 


AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


Painter's Materials. 
MINN, 





We manufacture the most complete line of TOTE-SLEIGHS, LOGGING SLEIGHS AND LOGGING ROAD-TOOLS in the country. A trial is all we 


ask—to convince you that we make the easiest-running sled made. 


Send for Catalogue. 


Eau Claire Mill Supply Co., 


Eau Claire, Wis. 





PETTIBONE, MULLIKEN & CO., Manufacturers, 





725 Marquette Building, Chicago, 

































“Strom’’ Clamp Frogs; 
Head Chairs, Tie Bars and Crossings; 


— 
Strom Clamp Frog. 


“Channel and Transit’’ Split Switches; 
“‘Alkins” Forged Steel Rail Braces; “Monitor”? Switch Lamps; “Jenne” Track Jacks; 





—— 





Benders; ‘Ball,’ ‘‘Union”’ and “Perfection” Track Drills. 


(Patented.) 
‘‘Banner,”’ ‘‘Mark,”’ ‘Globe,’ ‘‘Flag’’ and ‘‘Axel’’ Switch Stands; 





‘Samson”’ 
‘Roller’? Rail 





THE CHLEBRATED COMMON SENSE SLEIGHS. 





We manufacture the original and only genuine Sleds of the above name, 


B.F. *H.L. SWEET CO., Fond du Lac, Wis. 
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Really,” said the corkscrew, “you know I am one of 


the opening attractions." 


“Wanted—A room by two gentlemen about thirty 
feet long and twenty feet broad.” 

It seems strange that a fellow isn't “in the swim” 
when society throws him overboard. 

Some one asserts that a cat's eyes are larger at mid- 
night than at any other time. Weare positive that 
its voice is. 


‘What is raised mostly in damp climates?” asked the 
teacher 
“Umbrellas,” replied Johnny 


Ella—‘Where does Bella get her good looks from 
her father or her mother?” 
Stella—‘‘From her father; he keeps a drug-store.” 





Charlie—‘What makes Dickie’s cough so bad this 


morning?” 


Susie 





Aunt Emily 
Eva. I have one done every year, you know.” 
Eva—“Goodness, auntie! You must have bundreds.” 








Teacher (to class)—“What is a good definition of the 
word ‘lie?’’’ 

Bright Boy—"‘A lie is an abomination to the Lord, 
and a very present help in time of trouble.” 





Although a woman may possess 
The daintiest foot in town, 
You'll find it quite immovable 
When once she puts it down. 
John—*Do you uphold the custom of giving presents 
at Christmas?” 
Will—“It doesn’t make any difference whether I up- 
hold it or not; it holds me up every year, just the 


same.” 


Artley—“Jones has cultivated an extremely mobile 
face.” 
Jimson—‘‘Weil, he ought to.” 
“Ought to what?” 
“Automobile!” 


Tourist (incountry quarters,apprehensively)—‘How 
about the mosquitoes? Don't you find them pretty 
vicious creatures?” 

Native (indifferently)—“‘Notat all! Notatall! Why, 


| they'll eat right out of your hand!” 





“What did Colonel Stilwell say about the brandied 


peaches we sent to cheer his convalescence?” 


‘He said he was afraid he was not strong enough to 


| eat the fruit,” replied the girl, “but that he appre- 


“It is nearly time for him to start to school.” | 


“T have just had my photograph taken, 


A PALPABLE 
I know the ple was rather thin as to filling.”’ said the landlady, weeping bitterly, “but I didn’t think he 


had any right to say what he did.” 
What did he aay?” asked the advisory old boarder 


He asked me if I didn't think the pie-crust would be improved if—it 


“My voice ts still for war,’ shouted the impassioned 
orator 
“How about the 


bystander 


rest of you?” yelled a sarcastk 


Mrs.Angle— You're going fishing, John, aren't you?’ 

Mr. Angle—‘Yes, my dear.” 

Mrs. Angle—“Then mind they're fresh, John; mind 
they're fresh!" 


‘What do you consider the hardest problem 
of «a man’s existence?" 
Getting his own consent to crawl out of bed 


Querist 


Lazy 
in the morning.” 


Nora—"Ah, Pat, Ol can't foind worruds to tell yez 
how much Oj am indebted to yez for this lovely watch. 

Pat—"Sure, Nora, an’ it’s mesilf that isin debt for 
it dape enough for both of us!” 





“T hear,” said the fair lady, ‘that you were out with 
the boys last night.’ 





| ciated the spirit in which it was sent!” 





Husband—" Excuse me, dear, but your cakes are not 
like my mother's cakes.” 

Wife (savagely)—“No, they’re not. I once took a 
piece of one of your mother’s cakes to the Zoo and 
offered it to the ostrich, but it refused it!” 


KNOCK-OUT. 


had—another—coat— of—paint.” 


Old Gentleman (dictating an indignant letter)—“Sir: 
My stenographer, being a lady, cannot take down 
what I think of you. I, being a gentleman, cannot 
think it; but you, being neither, can easily guess my 
thoughts.” 


Nervous Passenger—“What would be the result if 
the steamer should strike an 
plunging through this fog?” 

Captain—“The iceberg would move right along, 
madam, just as if nothing had happened.” 





iceberg while we are 


“I am sorry not to have seen more of you this even- 


ing,” said the old gentleman to the pretty girl after 
the dance at a lake resort. 


“Are you going to the bathing-beach in the morn- | 


ing?’ she asked. with innocent irrelevance. 





“Wiilie—“I say, pa, didn't you tell me the other day | 


that it was wrong to strike anyone smaller than your- 


| self? 


The two-headed gent groaned dismally. “I was,” he | 


admitted. “And I want to say to you that in a case of 
this kind two heads are not better that one.” 


Pa—‘‘Yes, Willie; that’s what I said.” 
Willie—“Well, I wish you'd send my teacher a note 
to: that effect. I don’t think he knows about it.” 


Sahon aceous 









re Apothecary’s in 
a8 & Cities. e 
{ftandard Dentifizce 
for Joyears. A 
Jfamp le on regueft. 
Albert” L. Calder E% 
Providence,R.I, 
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ST- PAUL Jobbers all sell 
WHITE CROSS 


Macaroni, Vermicelli, Spaghetti, 


The only Macaroni made in Minnesota (the land of 
No. 1 hard). Also 


White Cross Farina in 1 Ib. Packages. 
™" 





Manufactured by 
Italian Macaroni & Vermicelli Co., 


ST. PAUL, MINN 
FREE OF CHARGE =< 


Two U.S. Patents: 


~~ _ New Felten Foot and Slip Socket. 
DOERFLINGER sire cciss wiz °° 





INVESTKD IN Aw. 

PosTaL CARD 

will bring you our new 
CATALOGUE 











Address: 








ACTIVE SOLICITORS WANTED EVERYWHERE 

for “The Story of the Philippines,” by Murat 
Halstead, commissioned by the Government as Official 
Historian to the War Department. The k was 
written in army camps at San Francisco, on the Pacific 
with General Merritt, in the hospitals at Honolulu. in 
Hong Kong, inthe American trenches at Manila, in the 
insurgent camps with Aguinaldo, on the deck of the 
Olympia with wey, and in the roar of battle at the 
fallof Manila. Bonanza foragents. Brimful of origin- 


| al pictures taken by eg ig photographers on the 


spot. Large book. Low prices. Big profits. Freight 
paid. Credit given. Drop all trashy unofficial war 
books. Outfit free. Address, H. L. Barber, Gen Mgr., 
356 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Sone £63 Dr ISAACTROMPSONS EYE WATER 


of every description. Cat'lg free 
RubberGoods Edwin Mercer & ¢ ~ Toledo, 0. 














FOR 14 CENTS 


We wish to gain this year 200,000 
new customers, and hence offer 
1 Pkg. 3 Day Radish, 
Pkg. Early Ripe Cabbage, 
“ 


Karliest Red Beet, 
* Long Lightn'’g Cucumber lc 
“ Salzer’s Best Lettuce, lic 
“ California Fig Tomato, 2We 
“ Early Dinner Onion, lve 
“ Brilliant Flower Seeds, 
Worth $1.00, for 14 cents, 
Above 1) pkgs. worth 81.00, we will 
mail you free, together with our 
great Piant and Seed Catalogue 
upon receipt of this notice & 14c 
ostage. We invite your tradeand 
now when you once try Salzer’s 
seedsyouwil!l never get alongwith- 
.., outthem. Qnion Seed 68c, and 
wupalb. Potatoes at $1.7) 
mm" a Bbi. Catalog alone 5c. No, 310 
A. SALZER SEED C€O0., LA CROSSE, Wis, 

















E. F. PAHL & CO., 


Manufacturer of 


BABY CARRIAGES, 


Willow and Reed 
Ware. 
Velocipedes, Express Wagons, 
Doll Carriages, etc. 
REPAIRING A SPECIALTY. 


"Drop us a postal and we 
will mail youcircular with 
PRICES that will astonish 
you. 


1032 Third St., near Center, 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

















ARNOLD KUHBLO. 


KUHLO & ELLERBE, 


INSTRUMENT MAKERS 
and OPTICIANS ....... 


¥F. H. ELLERBE. 

















Surveying, Engineering and Mining Instruments. 





156 East Third Street, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. | 





Lorenz Bros. Macaroni Co., 


Manufacturers of 


~WOOD ENGRAVING; 
_ DESIGNING. 


White Pearl Golden Seal | 


Brand 


Macaroni, Be 





MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. 





Ladies’ & Gentlemen’s Garments by Annual Contract. 
elephone 490-2. 


F. BARTRAM, 


Successor to SAMPSON & BARTRAM, 


Renovatorsof Clothing. 


Remodeling, Repairing. Cleaning and Storing 
of Ladies’ & Gentlemen's Clothing and Fur Garments. | 


144 Kast Fourth Street, Sr. PAuL, MINN. 





Moose Hide Moccasins and Slippers. 
Men’s, $2.75. Ladies’ & Boys’, $2.25 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price 
METZ & SCHLOERB, 
Oshkosh, Wis, 
Write for our illustrated 
circular and price-list of 


hand-made hunting shoes 
and moccasins of every description. 





(°3-7°7 ONEIDA BLOCK 
' MINNEAPOLIS. 








ARRIVES 


z TINENZ, Detroit 8:10 p. m. 
P| same day. 
NV. £, Niagara nr hg 
"| | a. m. next day. 
pIMt FE, 99 Buffalo 5:00 a. m. 
NEW 
arian FAST 


next day. 


NewYork 3:30 p.m. 
next day. 


Boston 7:00 p. m 
next day. 


The only line running Free RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
Chicago to Niagara Falls, Buffalo and New York without change. 
Leaving Chicago 3:15 p. m. and 11:30 p. m. daily for 
Detroit, loronto, Montreal, Buffalo, New York and Boston. 


F. A. PALMER, or G. J. LOVELL, 
A.G. P. A., Chicago, Il. N. W. P.A., St. Paul, Minn. 


TICKET OFFICE: 
9? Adams St., Chicago, I)1. 





| ST. PAUL HAT WORKS. 





: Classified Directory of Northwester 
: Business Concerns. 


The following are well-known firms of established 
character in their respective lines of business: 








Cards. 


Silk Pringe Cards,Love, Transparent, Escort & 
Acquaintance Cards, LAUGHING CAMERA, 

Prize Pussies, New Games, Magical Illusions 

Biggest list of 

Premiums 

All for 2c. stamp QHIO CARD CO., Cadiz, Ohio, 








Commercial Photographers. 


NORTHWESTERN PHOTO COPYING CO., 
High-grade Commercial and Outdoor Photograph- 
ing. 221 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 





b] CORSETS, WAISTS 
Dr. Burn’s 9oRsets: . ANDS. 
for order Blank to MKS. HILL, 
7th Street, Minneapolis, Minn 


AND AB- 
Send postal 
Manufacturer, 928. 
Agents wanted. 


Foundry and Machine Works. 
SOUTH PARK FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO., 


Gate Valves, Fire Hydrants, Water Pipe specialties, 
Flange Pipe, Flange Specials, Columns, Beams, etc. 
11 GILFILLAN BLOOK, ST. Pau. Works, South Park 


Furniture Manufacturers. 
ST. PAUL FURNITURE CO., 


Designers and Manufacturers 
BANK, STORE, CHURCH and HOUSE FURNI- 
TURE, St. Paul, Minn. 





JOHNSON BROS. 
Capital City Purniture Company, 


Manufacturers of 
Bank, Public Building, Office, Church and Store 
Furniture and Fixtures, Mantels, Sideboards, 
300k Oases, etc. 
639-641 JACKSON S7., ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Hats. 








G. L. CRAWFORD, Prop. 


EXPERT REMODELERS OF HATS. 
165 East Seventh Street, St. PauL, MINN 


Japanese and Chinese Fancy Goods. 





APANESE and CHINESE FANCY GOODS. 
QUONG GIN LUNG OO. 

Oriental Silk Emb. Ladies’ Wraps,Gents’ Smoking 
Jackets, fine Ivory Carving, Ebony Furniture and all 
kinds of Crockery. 390 Wabasha St., St. Paul, Minn 


; Steam and Hot Water Heaters. 
ROBERTS-GOSS CO.— 


—Steam and Hot Water Heaters, 
MACHINISTS and BLACKSMITHs, 


357 Rosabel St., ST PAUL, MINN. Telephone 721. 


Trunks, Traveling Bags, Etc. 
J. M. BACH & BRO., Manufacturers of Trunks and 
Traveling Bags. Sample work aspecialty. Send for 
catalogue. 365 Jackson Street, St. Paul, Minn. 


BICYCLES 


Finest 1899 Models. 


Ladies’ and Men's, the Highest Grades, Fully War- 
ranted. TheCelebrated 


IVER JOHNSON, MARCH DAVIS, ADMIRAL 
and HIAWATHA. 


Get our prices and saye money. Ail BICYCLE SUP- 
PLIES at Greatly Keduced Prices. Bicycle Goods 
Catalogue FREE. 


SCHUNEMAN & EVANS, 
THE NORTHWEST'S GREATEST STORE. 


(P. O. BOX M 10.) 


ixth and Wabasha Streets, St. Paul, Mian. 


vane 83 Dr ISAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 




















W. J. HESS, Pres. & Treas. 


MANITOWOC 
Steam Boiler Works. 


Build rs Oy 


Cc. W. ENDRESS, Sec'y. 


Marine, Stationary and 
Locomotive Boilers, 
ALSO 


Structural Iron | 


and Repair Work. 
MANITOWOC, WIS. 


Perfection in Sliding Blinds 


F Geo. Poppert's Improved Patent 
| WEIGHT SLIDING BLINDS 


are the most perfect sliding blinds ir 
the market. Simple and durable iv 
construction, so that no part can get 
out of order. No SPRINGS. «Works 
like a sash on weights. Elegant in 
appearance, practical in every detail. 


Also Parquet Floors and Borders 
and Embossed Mouldings. 


Write for circulars. 
GEO. POPPERT MFG. CO., 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Taylor & Hough, 


Builders of 
Dynamos, 
Motors, 
Engines, etc. 
Isolated Planta a 

specialty. 

OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


88 East 5th St., 


ST. PAUL, MINN., 
U.S.A. 

















Murphy's Transparent Wood Finishes. 


For Interiors, Exteriors and Floors. 


Designate in your Plans and Specifications. Pam- 
phlets and Sample Panels Furnished. 
MURPHY VARNISH CO, 
Newark. Boston. Cleveland. St. Louis. Chicago. 





GUST. LAGERQUIST, 


Manufacturer of Passenger, Freight, 
Power and Hand-Power 


HEV ATORS. 


Automatic and Half-Automatic Gates and Dumb 
Waiters. Electric Motors and Dynamos. 


108 Second 8t. N., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Tuer ARE shy hee MADE. 


Dealers furnished with catalogues on application. 


GOODYEAR RUBBEE OO., 
98, 100, 102 Bast Seventh St., St. Paul, Minn. 


Gardiner Campbell & Sons, 


Milwaukee, Wis., U.S. A., 


Manufacturere of 


CHURCH, SCHOOL, TOWER and other 


2s — se 
} Chimes and Peals 


of the best and purest 
Genuine Bell Metal. 








| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Northern Pacific Railway. 








FOR FULL INFORMATION 7 regard to any particular | 
section of the Northern Pacific Country, rates, routes, 
tickets, time-tables, etc., call on or address any of the 
following agents: 

GENERAL AND SPECIAL AGENTS. 


A. L. Craia, Asst. Genl. Ticket ae Age peseoes St. Paul, Minn. 
A. D. OHARLTOR, a Genl 
street, Oc t oor, Portland, Ore. 


265 Morrison 

W. F. Munsnon, Genl. Agt., Pass. 

LE aia seit New York City. 
ARTY, Genl. Agt t., Chicago, 

?. Be LIAN, , Pass. 


A. D. Epaan, Ge ml. Agt. 
Cor. Main and Grand streets, Helene, Mont. 
Ww. 3 plumesax, Acting Genl. ‘tte, Mont. 
weolting ouse,” juth, Minn. 


Manitoba Hotel, w 
ge. 8s Pacific Tecoma Wash. 
, lst eYoslor 2 ‘Avos.,Seattle, Wash. 
Hi Sts ash. 


. 6th & Robe 

ioollet Bik., 
y Bayete 

NRAD, ‘Beterigi. - Union Depot, Duluth, 

Gen. Agt. Freigh t Dept., 

=7 819 i Broadway, New York City. 

ORESTER, Genl. Agt., freight Dept., 
688 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


FREIGHT AGENTS. 











CHas. BWALD......-++++++. 819 poaaiume, ¥ New York mee 
T. B. BLANOBS.........- 215 Ellicott square, Buffalo, N. Y. 
BE. M.N 
a. Suna 
siding, 

o. k ‘ 

mAs. k street, x 
J. O. DALSELL, General Office.............. St. Paul, 7 
F¥. M. FAIRBANK 19 Nicoliet Block, ———_ ,» Minn. 
H. K. Cou, 5th BO Biecccccccvccosss St. Paul, Minn. 
Fo.V TCRBIGMBON . 200s ccccdscewecdecetiose Ore. 
OC. B. Lana, Manitoba Hotel............... Winnipeg, Man. 

DISTRIOT PASSENGER AGENTS 

H. W. Swmeer........ Ae 
Fo ome, nr 0 Pad wre 
Tos. H=ewrr..... 1ié St. Peter street, 
Eo ‘Bom ca 1118 Oarnegie Bidg ° Ba 

®. C. SCHOEN........ 4 
Jno. B. TURNER...... 42 Jackson Place 
W. H. WHITAKER. Jefferson avenue, 
P. BH. NORL......... ty and Olive streets, 
Guo. W. J eons, 
J. bien. Bidg., 6th and V 
Cc. C. Monpovax PRE Per Se 3TT way, 
o. G. it nest ades = South Clark street. Chicago, 
Guo. W. MoCasxsrr.........83 York street, oy V4 Ont. 
Guo. D. RoGunrs....... ‘4th and Broadway, St. Minn. 
I, Sr EI. ocsinn cance esenedve soccncsetagtasee 
Bs Bs Mcces. 086 60560ebintcnaaseseebes 








All Coal Fresh Mined, 





We have the latest and most improved facilities for 
FILLING ORDERS PROMPTLY. If you want QUICK 
SHIPMENTS, send your orders to us. 


YOUGHIOGHENY & LEHIGH COAL CO., 
A. W. HORTON, Mgr. 


41 East Fourth St. (Cor. Cedar), St. Paun, Minn. 





Fine Wood Flooring, 


Wood Carpet, 
Parquet Floors, 
Moore’s Wax. 


Send for 
Illustrated Catalogue. 











48-50 RANDOLPH StT., - - CHICAGO, ILL. 


4 [MILBRADT 


. Rolling Shelf Ladders 


( They are the Latest Improved, 
: the Most Durable, the Neatest 
= and Most Easily Operated 




















7 OFIANY ON THE MARKET. 
q They are used in shoe stores, 
4 hardware stores, and for all 
; high shelving. ' 
a Write for CATALOGUE: to the 
—< , manwfacturer ,- 
lA Ly JOHN CALANDER, 
“ eg . 
gee 148 E. 8th St., St. Paul, Minn, 











ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Greenhouses at Merriam Park. 
Ohoicest and best of Out Flowess. 
Srncracerns: | ?tise Floral Work, 














$ comiss ENGINES. § 


[THE V VILTER MPG. CO., 
888 Clinton St., MILWAUKEE, WIS 
CORLISS ENGINES, Boilers, Heaters and Pumps. 
Refrigerating and Ice-Making Machinery. 


Link-Belt Machinery Co. 


CHICAGO, ILL., U.S. A. 


Link-Belting, 
Sprocket Wheels, 
Elevators, Conveyors, Malleable Iron 
Buckets, Shafting, Pulleys, Hangers, 
Gearing, Friction Clutches, etc. 


- CHICAGO BLUE PRINT PAPER 6@., 
Manufacturers and Importers of 
Blue-Process and Drawing Papers, Mathematical 
Instruments, Drawing Materials and Supplies. 
Rand, McNally Building, 166-174 Adams St., OHIOAGO 
Blue Printing, Black Printing, Blueon White, Our Specialty 

















Engines, Boilers, Pumps, Heaters, 
Mill and Engineers’ Supplies. 
NEW and SECOND-HAND MACHINERY. 


Complete Steam- power Plants Installed. Estimates 
furnished. Consulting Engineers. Tel. Main 889, 


125-127 W. Water St., MILWAUKEE, WIS. Leuis E. Vogel, Prop. 





LEWIS 
GASOLINE ENGINES. 
Adapted 
for all purposes. 
Simple, cecestenl, 
Durable. 

Send for Catalogue. 
J, THOMPSON & SOK’S 
MFG. CO., 
Bxvort, WISCONSIN. 





























